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These tales and the two texts were recorded by me in 1918 and 1920, 
excepting tales 12 and 13 which were recorded in 1920 by Dr. Boas. Several 
older men were informants, two members of the Little Firebrand society, 
a member of the Shuma’kwe, a Ne’wekwe. Kyalatsilo (Spruce) of the 
Shuma’kwe, Klippelanna (Big Weaver) of the Little Firebrand society 
and Waisilutiwa of the Little Firebrand and Bed Bug societies are now 
deceased. A younger man interpreted. This youth, who had been trained 
by Dr. Kroeber, is far and away the best interpreter I have known in 
Pueblo circles. How good L, — was I failed to realize until I worked with 
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others in other pueblos, among them persons who spoke English much 
more fluently but were unskilled in close translation and comparatively 
unteachable. Tales 1 to 12, those interpreted by L—, are as close to the 
original Zufi, I think, as it is possible to get in English narrative. “In 
reading them,” Dr. Kroeber writes, ‘I can hear L,— speaking Zuii.”’ 

Bibliography for these tales will be found in the Concordance of 
Southwest Folktales to be published by the American Folklore Society. 
For discussion of the formulas of greeting, farewell, etc., of a number 
of native terms, and of the opening and closing words of a tale, see 
Parsons, E. C. Notes on Zufii, 302ff., Memoirs of the American Anthro- 
pological Association, IV, No. 4. 1917. The songs were transcribed 
by Helen H. Roberts from phonograph records. 


I. HOW THE SHUMA’KWE CAME UP!. 


Inote at the beginning, where the people came out, they came out the 
last, Shumakoli and Saiyapa and their children. Saiyapa were bow 
priests (apilashiwanni). When they all came out, they stayed there. At 
last their father Shumakoli said to them, “‘Now we are going to start.”’ 
They all started to the east. They went far. At last they stopped. ‘“Now 
let us all stop here,” their father said. ““‘We will stop here, because if 
we go far, our food medicine will be all gone and it would not be right.” 
So they stopped and his bow priest said, ‘‘ I believe he will send us back 
where we began.” At night their father called out, ““Come to me!’’ Then 
when they reached him, he said, ‘“Now, both of you go back to where we 
began and get your food medicine. If we go far, it would all be gone, it 
would not be right. So while we are still near, we should get more.” — 
“All right, we will go. Of course we are the ones to do whatever you want.”’ 
So they started back at night. When they got almost close to where they 
came out on their way, they saw them growing and they said one to the 
other, “I believe these are what we came after.’”’ — ‘“‘I think so, too,” 
said the other. ‘‘Pick it and smell it.’’ So the other pulled it up and 
smelled it. “Yes, this is what we have come after. How many are we to 
take ?”’ So they looked for a larger one. When they found it, they pulled 
it out. ‘Let us take this to our father. This will be enough,” they said 


1 Informant, Kyalatsilo of the Shuma’kwe society. Aged about 65. Shiwuli 
(Shumaekoli) [the mask] came from the Hopi, said Kyalatsilo, before he was 
born. Later, while he was a member of the society, Shumaekoli came from 
Laguna and later still from Sia. All these Shumaekoli are the same. How 
they started elsewhere, he did not know, but he would tell, he said, how 
they started at Zuni, or rather he would tell a part of it, the whole story may 
be told only at the initiation ceremonial. I surmise that an origin myth, a 
migration myth, may be told at the initiation into every society as in the 
case of the Shuma’kwe and the Kotikyanne (Kachina society). (Parsons, 
E. C. The Origin Myth of Zuni. JAFL, 36: 135—162. 1923.) 
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one to the other. So they went back. Wheti they went back they showed it. 
“Is this the one you wanted us to get?”’ — “‘Yes,” he said. Then he 
called his children to wash their heads and wash their bodies. When they 
had washed, they began to grind the medicine (akwawe) (their only food). 
They stayed there four days (awiten tewawe)* and after four days they 
started again. ‘“Now, my children, we are going to start for another 
place,” he said to them. Then they all started again. They kept on till 
they came to the other place. Then they stopped there again. Now we 
are going to stay here for another four days. So they lived there four days. 
After four days their father said, ‘““We are going to start again for another 
place.’’ Again they came to the other place. Their father said, ‘“We are 
to stop here now and stay four days.”’ So they all stopped and stayed 
four days. After four days their father said again, “Now we go again to 
another place,’’ so they kept on going. At last they came to Koluwala‘wa?. 
On the north side they stopped in the evening. As soon as the sun went 
down, they heard the singing at the lake. They said to each other, ““You 
all hear the singing?” — “‘Yes.’’ — ‘“They are our fathers, our children 
who came before us. They live here. You two go and ask them if they 
will let us stay and hear them. This is a good place to stay,” he said to 
his two bow priests (Saiyapa). ‘‘All right,” they said. So they went. When 
they got close, they were dancing and singing. They were all happy. They 
went in. The people inside said, ““Now wait and stay for a while. Our 
fathers, our children are coming. Maybe there is some news they come 
to tell us.”” So they all stopped dancing. Everybody sat down. And they 
asked them, ‘“Now, our fathers, why have you come? Perhaps there is 
some news you come to tell us, and where you come from.”’ They said 
to them, ‘“We are from where you began. You have come before us. Here 
thus far you have made your living. This evening when we came we were 
on the north side from you people. We heard you singing and our father 
sent us over to ask you if you will let us stay here with your people. He 
said this is a good place to stay.”’ Thus said they to the people. They 
said, ‘‘All right, if you people want to stay near us, you may stay, but 
if you want to come and live with us, we have plenty of room for you 
people.” Thus said they to them. “‘All right,” they said, “we are going.” 
When they went back they told their father just the opposite. Shumakoli 
said, ‘Well, if they do not want us to stay, we shall go to another place.” 
From Kotuwala‘wa they started to the north. They kept on. In some 
places they stayed two days, in some places four days. They kept on 
moving like that. He took his children so far that the children and the 
bow priests were angry. Some said, “Where is he going to take us? Here 
is a good place to live, but every day he keeps on moving.”’ They went 
1 Informant explained four days was a word for four years. 
* The lake under which live the Koko, the masked spirits. 
3 “Tt is hard to make you understand,’ said our interpreter; inverse 
speech, he meant. 
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back east. They kept on going. His children got tired and angry. He 
was atuchi (magical). So every day he made the long distance short so 
he could go so far in a day (shortened up the distance) till they got back 
to the East. There they stopped. 

Next day their father Sun came out. Then he asked his father, ‘““My 
father Sun, I have come to talk to you. I want you to tell me where to 
live. I come to ask you if you will send me to some place to live forever, 
then I will take my children there to live. I have been coming here for 
so many years.’”’ Thus said he to his father. “No, I am not going to tell 
you where to live. You think about it yourself. You take your children 
some place to live. I am not going to tell you where to live,”’ Sun said 
to him. “I thought you would tell me where to live, that is why we came 
back to ask you,” he said. So they stayed there for a while. 

Then they all started back. They kept on moving every day. In some 
places they lived two years, in some places four years. Sometimes they 
moved every day. And their children got so tired, they got sore feet and 
sore legs. Some of them cried and scolded their father. ‘“Where are you 
going to take us? Here is a good place to live. There are so many good 
places to live. What better do you want ?”’ said they to their father. But 
their father kept on moving with them. At last they came to Chipiakwi. 
They stopped there and their father said to his bow priests, ““We will 
stay here and you two go on top of the mountain and see if it is a good 
place to live.’’ — “All right,” they said. So they two went up on the 
mountain. They looked around and they saw a spring, and they went 
there. ““Here is a good place to live, I think we will stay here and live 
here. Let us go and tell our father and see what he will say.” So they 
came down. When they came down, their father asked them, ‘‘How is it ? 
Is it a good place to live ?”” — “‘Yes,” they said. So he took all his children 
up. 

So they lived there for many years. And people heard that they lived 
there and they went there and tried to fight with them. All the different 
tribes gathered together and did not want them to live there. They 
fought. The Shumaekoli people were but few and many came to fight 
them. Many fought them. He told his children, “Now you all go out 
and fight; go a little way from the lake. When they come near, and you 
move back, move back four times from where you stand, i. e. four steps 
back each time. When they all come up close, I will come out.” They 
all came up close. They sent word to their father inside the lake to come 
out and help them. Their father said, “‘I,et them all come near.”’ At last 
they sent word in again, ‘““Now come out, they are all close up.” .— 
“T shall be out soon,”’ he said. At last he came out. When he came out, 
his children were fighting, and he went in front of his children, running 
back and forth between the people, making a noise (as in the dance). 
When everybody got near, he turned the Hiakwe (turquoise) loose. He 
killed all the people. Everyone was killed. Only one was left. And he 
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said, ‘“Only one is saved. Let him go back to his people and tell every 
village about it, so they will not come to fight us any more.” — “I do 
not want to kill a lot of my children. They are all our children that live 
around here. I have killed so many of them because they wanted to come 
and kill us. They have no right to do that. I hope they will not come and 
fight us any more, but if they do not stop, there will be more of them 
killed again.’’ That is all. 


2. SHUMAEKOLI CONTESTS. 


Shumaekoli had a contest (iatsumani) with Koko tanna.? Shumaekoli 
told Koko tanna to begin.* Koko tanna did something to Shumaekoli 
so that he swelled up all over,‘ all of him was affected except his heart. 
He was so swollen his eyes became small.6 ‘“‘How do you feel?” asked 
Koko tanna. “I have no feeling,’ said Shumaekoli. ‘“Now make me well 
again.” Koko lanna made him well again. ‘““Now I will do something to 
you,” said Shumaekoli. He gave Koko tanna cramps all over.* In a 
little while he cried out, he told Shumaekoli to make him well. Shumaekoli 
was ahead, he won. 

Poshaiyanki traveled through all the villages. He was jealous of 
Shumaekoli. He contested (atsumakya) with him. The first trial between 
Shumaekoli and Poshaiyanki was for rain. Shumaekoli won. The second 
trial was with animals, to see how many each had. Shumaekoli gathered 
together wood rat, deer, jack rabbit, rabbit. Poshaiyanki gathered 
together bear, sheep, and all the animals except the four Shumaekoli 
had.’ 

Poshaiyanki had a brother. His brother got angry. He got a stone. He 
said, ‘‘I will kill you if you keep on doing these things with Shumaekoli.” 
Poshaiyanki said he was going on with them. His brother killed him. 
Shumaekoli came and said, ““Why did you do that? It was not right to 
kill him.’’ His brother said, “I killed him because he wanted to go on 
contesting with you.’’® 

1 Informant, Kyalatsilo. 

* “Big Kachina”’ of the Big Firebrand society. 

3 A fragment of the usual pattern of contest where each is insistent upon 
the other beginning. 

4 The Big Firebrand society are called upon to reduce swellings. In 
accordance with the Pueblo Indian habit of thought, they can therefore 
cause swellings. 

5 An explanation here of why the eyes in the mask of Koko lanna are so 
small. 

®° The Shuma’kwe cure for cramps, convulsions, rheumatism. 

7 Cp. Parsons, E. C. Nativity Myth at Laguna and Zufi, JAFL XXXI 
(1918), 262—3. 

8 Another incident of the many that bring the Poshaiyanki myth into 
association with the Jesus myth. 
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3. BUSH MAN.! 

Inote at the beginning, there lived at A’tsinawa (north mesa on top) 
a little man named Tsiposho. There were villages all around. All the 
people in these villages would go in turn to get wood. Tsiposho would 
sit on the mountain watching them go for wood. If he saw some one 
approach him, he had bread with a hole in the middle of it and a string 
tied to it which he would throw and kill the person coming. With that 
bread he would kill people and drag them into his house. In his house 
there was a passage going far in. That was where he thrust in the dead. 
The straps the man carried wood with, in the other room he would hang 
up. 

The people around the village found out that their people did not come 
back home. They thought about the little man Tsiposh. All the people 
of the village made a plan to kill him. All the people gathered together 
and went up the mountain and hid themselves around his house hole. 
Before sunrise he started from the bottom. When he came out he made 
a noise with the stones fastened around his legs. When the sun (yellow 
light) came out, his head came out, too. When the sun was up, he came 
out. He looked around. He said, “Look at the people hiding.” Then he 
ran into his hole. After a while he came out again. He walked a little way. 
There were ¢siposhe (some kind of bushes) growing around. He took the 
berries of the tsiposhe and ate them. When he went farther away the 
people began to run after him. He ran fast back to his hole and ran into it. 
Then the people had a hard time to catch him. They did not catch him. 
The people went back home. The next day they went again to try to 
catch him. When they reached his hole they hid around again. They waited 
there for him before sunrise. Before sunrise his head came out. At sunrise 
his whole head came out. As the sun moved he moved out. When the 
sun was up he came out and he said, “‘Look at the people hiding around.” 
Then he walked about his hole. This side the people were hiding, others 
on the other side, and some on this side, the people were hiding in every 
direction. “Let me eat,” he said. So he ate off the bushes. When he went 
a little way off, he said, “Oh, look at the people hiding!” Then the 
people began to run after him. Some almost caught him, some touched 
him, but he was smooth and strong. So he slipped away. Before they 
could catch him he jumped up into the air and went way up. He looked 
down into his hole, he went straight down into his hole. They could not 
catch him. They waited again for him. When he came out and looked 
around, he said, ‘““They are still hiding around. I am going to eat.’”’ So 
he ate around. When he went far out the people who could run fast 
chased him. He did not run to his hole. He ran this side near the edge of 
the mountain. Then he turned and ran near Kolliwa. From there he 
turned back and some people just touched him, but he slipped away. 
At last he jumped up into the air. He went to his hole and he looked down 


1 Informant, Kyalatsilo. 
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into it and went down into it. Then the people said, ‘How are we going 
to catch him? There is no way to catch him. He runs faster than we do. 
Our fast runners chased him, when he got tired he would go up into the 
air,’’ they said to each other. 

They all started back home and talked about it as they went. ‘“To- 
morrow we will come again. They who have blankets and women’s 
dresses bring them. When he comes out, we will chase him. Some of 
you stay and wait in his hole and put blankets and dresses over his hole 
and hold them tight. Maybe we will catch him that way. When we run 
after him and he gets tired he will go up into the air and when he comes 
down into his hole, he will be kept from going into it. Maybe we will catch 
him,” they said. When they came back home, the next day some took 
blankets and dresses and went up to his hole. They hid around again. 
He came out again with the sun and walked around his hole. ‘‘Oh, look 
at the people hiding again! They are hiding in every direction. I am 
going to eat again,’’ he said. So he ate off the bushes. When he went a 
little way from the hole the people ran again after him. He did not run 
to his hole. He ran to the north and all chased him. Some went to the 
hole and covered the hole with blankets and dresses and the others 
chased him. When he got tired, he jumped up into the air again. When 
he went straight down to his hole he came down and went into the hole 
with the blankets and dresses covering his hole. He went in with them, 
they slipped out of the people’s hands. Then the people said, ““We can 
not catch him. There is no way to catch him.” So they all started back. 
When they came back home they stayed home and ate. 

At Tewankonanpanina the two Aihayuta! (War gods) lived with their 
grandmother.? They knew what the people had been trying to do. At 
night their grandmother said to them, ‘My grandsons, do not ever go 
way over to the mountain. There lives a man who kills everybody. All 
our people in every village going to get wood never come back. You 
might go and never come back. That is why I tell you not to go.”” — ‘No, 
we will not go. If some one is mean and kills everybody, why should we 
go?” they said to their grandmother. The next day they went out hun- 
ting and they went to Apkwinna (Black Rock). They came near the 
river. There they found two round stones and they lifted them up. They 
worked them and made holes in them, all day. When they finished 
drilling a hole big enough for their heads to go in, each tried one on his 
head, and it just fitted. Then they made holes for their eyes. When they 
finished them, they said, ‘Now this way we will be all right. Let him 
do what he wants. Now let us go.”’ They carried the stones to their house. 
When they reached home they hid them so their grandmother would 
not see them. They went into their house. Their grandmother asked 
them, ‘“‘Where have you been?” — ‘We were hunting around, but 
1 So referred to throughout. 

? Hota, mother’s mother, throughout. 
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we did not kill anything.’’ So they ate. Before they slept, their grand- 
mother said again, ‘“My grandsons, do not ever go over to the mountain 
where I told you not to go. If you go there, he will kill both of you.” — 
“All right, we will not go,’”’ said they to their grandmother. The next 
day they ate. ““Now, brother, let us go out hunting. I hope we will kill 
something,’ one said to the other. So they went out and got their 
stones and went a little way down across the river. When they got to 
Kolliwa road they stopped. Older brother said, ‘“Now, brother, let us 
make kick-sticks and we will run so we will get there quick.’’ So they 
carried the stones on their back and they ran and they talked to one 
another as they ran kicking the stick. “Brother, hurry! Do not give up! 
I am coming,” one said to the other. 

When they came to Atsina road, he saw them coming at a run. He 
stayed in the mountain watching them. ‘“I'wo boys are coming. They 
are coming to die,”’ he said. So he walked a little way towards the west. 
There he stopped. The two came on running, talking one to the other. 
“Now, brother, I am going to pass,” said Younger Brother. ‘‘All right!”’ 
said Older Brother. When they got close to the mountain Older Brother 
said, “Let us stop here!’’ So they stopped. ‘Let us fix ourselves.’’ 
Before they put the stones over their heads, he hollered, o---u! The two 
said, ‘““Who is hollering at us?” Again he hollered, o---u! “Some one 
must be here,”’ he said, so they put on their stones. They went a little 
way. Then Tsiposho threw his biscuit with the hole. Then he hit Older 
Brother. (He hits on the side of the head.) ‘““Who hits me?” he said. 
“Some one must be throwing something at us,” they said. ‘“Now, brother, 
let us watch him. Next time when he throws at one of us, we will try and 
catch him.”’ So they stood there for a while. Then he threw it down again. 
He hit Older Brother again in the same place. Younger Brother caught 
hold of the biscuit and he dragged him up and he hollered out, ‘““Come 
help me! I am going up.’’ So his brother went up and caught hold of him. 
They both caught hold of it. Tsiposho was too strong for them. They 
kept pulling at each other; but they kept going up. They pulled hard 
down, but they were pulled up by Tsiposho. They hollered, ““Do not 
let go! Some one is very strong.’’ Before they reached the top of the 
mountain the yucca rope was cut and they fell down. ‘‘Let us go up! 
I wonder where he is.’’ So they followed the tracks of Tsiposho. They 
followed on and they saw his tracks going down into the hole. They 
looked into the hole and they listened, and the little Tsiposho was talking 
to himself: “I hit one of them twice, but he did not die. Some one must 
be magical (aiuchinan), because when I hit any one once he always 
dies,’ so he talked to himself while the Aihayuta listened. Younger 
Brother asked Older Brother, “What are we going to do now? How can 
we catch him ? If we wait here, I know he won’t come out. I do not think 
we will catch him,” he said. ‘“Think about what we shall do. We want 
to kill him. If we do not kill him, he will kill more of our children. So it 
is better for him to die,’’ one said to the other. 
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Older Brother said, ‘“‘What if we went to the Mukwinakwe (Hopi) ? 
We will ask them there to come and catch him because our children 
here have tried to catch him and failed. If he had pulled us up where 
he stands, we would have caught him,” one said to the other. ‘Shall 
we go back home and tell our grandmother ?’’ Older Brother asked. “‘No, 
do not let us go, because if we go back and tell her about it, she will 
scold us. She will tell us not to go. Let us go from here.” So they started 
for the Hopi without telling their grandmother. They hid their stones 
where he could not find them. They started for the Hopi. They kept on 
running all day and in the evening they got to the Hopi. When they got 
there, the people looked at them and they looked ugly and the people 
there asked them where they came from. ‘‘We came from Itiwannakwi. 
At our place there lives on the north side up in the mountain a little man, 
Tsiposho. He has killed all our children and our people have tried to 
catch him. When he came out from his hole, they chased him and they 
caught him. He is strong and smooth, so they can not hold him. When 
he gets tired, he goes up in the air and comes straight down to his hole 
and goes in. They tried to put blankets and dresses over his hole. He 
came down and went into the hole with them. This morning before we 
came we went up in the mountain. He threw down some bread with a 
hole in it. He hit me twice. We got hold of it and he pulled us up from 
the bottom to the top. He is strong. Before we got to the top of the 
mountain the rope cut, then he ran off. If the rope had not cut, we 
would have gone up where he was and caught him. We followed his 
track to his hole. He went down into his hole. That is why we came to 
ask you people to go and catch him for us.’”’ — “All right!” they said. 

So the next day the two started out with the Amukwe. They brought 
their black blankets and buckskins and woven rabbit skins. They were 
given two days. When they arrived at Halona the War gods told the 
people, ‘“We come to let you know tomorrow we will go and try to catch 
Tsiposho again, because if we do not catch him all our children will be 
killed by him. That is why we went to the Hopi and bring these men.” — 
“All right,” said they. That night they all went up the mountain. When 
they got there, they said one to the other, ‘“Tomorrow morning when 
he comes out, do not any one run out. He will come out with the sun. 
That is the way he does. Before sunrise his head appears, and when the 
sun comes out, his head comes out, as the sun rises, he comes out. When 
he comes out and goes a little way off, do not run after him, do not run 
till he goes to the bushes to eat the berries.’’ So said the Aihayuta. 
Next morning when the sun came out, he kept on coming out. When he 
came out from his hole, he said, ‘“There are the people hiding on the north 
side and some this side, and some this, they are hiding in every direction. 
Let them hide around. If they run after me, I do like this,’”’ he said. “If 
they try to chase me, I will turn back like this and run in.”’ He tried it, 
and he would run in now and again. He went far off from his hole. “‘Oh, 
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look at the people hiding on this side! If they come around like this, 
I will run,” he said. At last he got to the bushes. ‘Let them hide!” 
he said. ‘‘I am going to eat.’’ He was eating around. Then they began to 
chase him. He ran as fast as he could. He did not run to his hole. He ran 
to the north and the people ran after him and the Hopi went to the hole. 
They put the black blankets in the bottom. On top they put the white 
blankets worn by the Koko, the buckskins and rabbit skins. They fixed 
it while the others chased Tsiposho. He went far with the men who 
chased him. He turned back when he was tired and went to the same 
place where he had been. When he came close to his hole, the men near 
the hole chased him. Then he went up into the air. He looked straight 
down to his hole, then he came down. He went in, but his head got stuck 
in the rabbit skins. He was hanging in the hole. Then the Aihayuta 
caught him. Then the people tied up his arms and legs. They asked him, 
“Who is your father, and who is your mother? How did you grow up?” 
the Aihayuta asked him. ‘“‘My father is Sun, and my mother is Moon, 
they brought me up. My father is Sun, that is the reason I keep coming 
up before the day light. I come out the same time my father comes up. 
That is the way we are,” he told them. 

Then the Aihayuta said to the people, ““Now you stay up with him 
here and we will go down.”’ So they looked into the hole. There was no 
way to go down. So they called their grandmother, Spider. A little way 
from where the people were, lived their Grandmother Spider. She came 
to them. Then the Aihayuta told her that they wanted to go down into 
the hole. ‘‘All right,’’ she said. So she put down her basket. The Aihayuta 
went into the basket. ‘‘Both shut your eyes while you go down!” — “‘All 
right,’”’ they said. So they went down into the first room. There they got 
out. They looked around; they saw a lot of different kinds of corn. They 
looked in the other room; they saw all the clothes of the people he had 
killed and the straps they used to carry the wood and their stone axes; 
and they looked in the other room and they saw a lot of dead persons. 
“He had been killing a lot of people. He just killed them, he did not eat 
them. When we go out, we will kill him because it is not right for him 
to live any longer.’’ They went into the second room. They got the 
clothes and the straps and made a bundle and they did something to it 
(magically) and made it smaller. They went out with it; they put it in 
their grandmother’s basket. They shook the web for the spider to pull 
it up. So she drew it up. They went back to the first room and they said 
to the corn, ‘“Now, our children, you are not to stay here any more. 
Tonight you will be at our house all at once,” they said. They took a few 
ears of corn of each color. And they went out and their grandmother 
sent down the basket and they went into it and they shook the web for 
her to draw it up. Their Grandmother Spider pulled them up. When they 
went out they said, ‘“Now we bring these clothes and straps for you to 
pick out because some of you will know the clothing of your brother 
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or uncle or father.”’ So the people picked out these things and said, ““This 
belonged to my father, this to my brother, this to my uncle,” and they 
took their own. ‘“There are a lot of dead inside. He did not eat them up, 
he only killed them, he did not eat them. It was bad of him to do that. 
He had better die now. Our father Sun, he is the one to do it, not we! — 
so our people may go and get wood and nothing happen to them.’’ So 
Older Brother took out his club and he hit his head. Younger Brother did 
the same. When he died then Older Brother took out his stone knife and 
cut down his breast and took out his heart. ‘“Now you should belong to 
the star that comes out last in the morning, Star Liar.” So he threw it. 
Then he took out his liver. “Now you belong up in the sky, Lupiatanne, 
so you will move towards the west while the corn grows till you get to 
Uhenakwi (in the southwest), then the corn will grow ripe.’’ So he threw 
it up. Then he took his head, “Now you go to the east. You will be one 
of the Seven Stars (Ipilakya).’’ So he threw it up. ‘““Now I hope this 
time our people will be all right, that nothing will happen to them any 
more.” So they all went back home. Thus it happened long ago. 


4. THE TURKEYS HELP: WITCH CATERPILLAR.” 


Inote at Kechipan there lived a Shiwanni boy (i. e. the son of a rain 
priest family) with his grandmother alone. A little way from the village 
they lived by themselves. For some reason the people did not treat them 
well. The people in the village hated these two. There was nothing for 
them to eat. Her grandson said, ‘“Now, grandmother, would it be all 
right if we went to Mukwinakwi? The people there might be kind to us.” 
— “Well, grandson, we can not go because I can not walk that far, 
I am old. There is no way for us to go,” she said to him. So they lived 
there a while. He said again to his grandmother, “Grandmother, are 
we very poor? Have we any relations (ianikinane), any place?” His 
grandmother said, ‘“Yes. You have grandfathers (anana) at Tonateanawa 
(turkey tracks), there they live. You may go there. They might tell you 
what it will be right for us to do.”” — “In what direction?” he asked. 
“Vou go straight to the east. You will find them there,” she said to him. 
So he went out. As he went along, at last he came to Klauwatapana. 
There were little turkeys there. They were thrashing small seeds. When 
he came there, they said, “Have you come?” — ‘“‘Yes. Where do you 
live ?’’ — ‘‘We live a little way from here.” — ““Take me along,” he said. 

So the little turkeys took him along to their house. When they took 
him in, there was no one inside. They had all gone to the forest to pick 
pifion. ““You wait. They will be here soon.” So he waited there. After 
a while two of them came. They put out baskets and dumped their pinon 
nuts there. They took off their shirts and hung them up. And the rest 

1 Old people would say this, i. e. a proverbial saying. 

* Informant, Klippelanna. 
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came in, and they dumped their nuts into the basket. When the basket 
filled up, they put out another for the rest. And the rest came, and they 
put out another basket. They waited for one another. They all came in. 
They said to the boy, ‘“Have you come?” — ‘‘Yes.’’ — ‘‘Now why have 
you come here? There may be some reason that you came to us. So 
you may let us know,” they said to him. “Yes,” he said, “‘in our village 
no one treats us well. We have no relations there. We are very poor. 
That is why I come. My grandmother sent me. You may know of some- 
thing we can do.’”’ —‘‘All right,”’ they said. One of them stood up. He 
went into the other room, and he brought out red beads (alahomowe). 
He brought them out and he gave them to the boy. “‘Is this all?’ they 
asked him. “I do not know. You know what else to do.’’ He went in 
again and brought out 4zakwa achapin (turquoise burned). ‘‘Is this all ?”’ 
the boy asked. “‘Wait,” they said. ‘“Now each of us will give feathers to 
him,” they said to their children. ‘“‘All right. You may pluck from each 
of us.”’ So the boy pulled out feathers from each turkey. ‘‘Now, when you 
start out you go to Halonakwe. There, when you get near, you turn part 
of these red beads loose [sprinkle], you say, “Today our father Sun has 
come out. Anyone that wakes up early will find these red beads and will 
have luck (anichiakyana) in getting these beads.’ This is what you will 
say in turning them loose. When you get to your own village again, say 
the same words and turn them loose. And when you get to your house, 
fix up prayer-sticks for us with our feathers. From there we will get 
your prayer-sticks.” 

So the boy went out. As he came near the village, he said, ““Today our 
father Sun has come out. Anyone that wakes up early will find these 
red beads and will have luck in getting these beads,” and heturned the 
red beads loose. Then he went on to Kechipaakwi. As he came near he 
repeated the prayer (tensupenan), ‘“Today our father Sun has come out. 
Anyone that wakes up early will find these red beads and will have luck 
in getting these beads.’’ He turned them loose. Then he went to his house. 
The next day he said to his grandmother, ‘“‘Have we a willow stick ?”’ — 
“T think so, your father used to use it.’’ — ‘‘Get one for me,” he said to 
her. So his grandmother got the willow for him. Then he worked on the 
prayer-sticks. When he finished them, he asked his grandmother, ““Have 
our old ones (aklashinawe) any fields?’’ — ‘‘Yes,”’ she said. ‘There is 
our field on the east side of the village,’’ she said. “I will go there and 
give these prayer-sticks to my fathers, to my mothers.’ So he went out 
and went to his old ones’ fields. There he put in his prayer-sticks. 

In the evening all the turkeys said one to another, ‘“We must go to our 
child, we will take him everything that we have here.” — “‘All right,” 
they said. So they all went out and went at night to the boy’s house. They 
went inside, and they were sleeping. And each one wet in his: mouth 
a klo’o! and with it touched the pole across the roof, and there were many 

1 Klo’o means hard. White or red or turquoise beads are thus called. 
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strings hanging there, and each touched the pole with the bits of buckskin 
and women’s blankets and corn they carried, and there were buckskin 
and blankets and corn there.! They went out, they said to one another, 
“Now from here we will scatter everywhere. It won’t be right for us 
always to live together. Those of us that can go farthest, may go on the 
high mountains, and others of us will be around here,” they said to one 
another. So they all went off. That day when they woke up, they saw all 
different kinds of beads, red, white, they saw buckskin, and blankets. 
His grandmother went inside her other rooms where there had been 
nothing. There she saw corn and everything to eat. Grandmother said, 
“Our children have brought everything for us.”’ So they lived there. 

In a few days the boy said again, ““We have everything, but we are 
very poor. We have no relations. Is there anybody related to us any- 
where ?”’ he asked his grandmother again. “‘Yes,’’ she said. ‘“‘Go to the 
west, near Kotuwelakwi, to Tsokliknawa; there lives your uncle (kyakya, 
mother’s brother). You may go there.’’ So he went there. When he came 
near, the boy living there was singing. When he got near, he heard him 
singing, and he went in there. ‘“Have you come?” he said. “My uncle, 
konotewananate (how are you living)?” — ‘“‘Ketsanishi (happy). Wait. 
If I am your uncle, do what I do. If you do the same, then you are my 
relation.’”’ So he stood up and went into the other room and put on his 
kyechialawe (high leggings with buckskin fringe). Then he put on his 
parrot feathers and his pitan (kachina kilt) and molimopikwin (kachina 
girdle). Then he came out. He stood up where his turquoise was standing. 
Then he began to sing: 


j= 16 





























huli huli 
aiya au 
When he finished singing, he said, ‘Now you do the same.’’ And the 
boy had heard him singing when he came and he had got his song, but 
he said, ‘‘I can not sing when I have heard you but once.” — “Well, you 
try. If you sing like me, then you are my kyase (sister’s son).”’ So he 
stood up and walked to where his turquoise stone stood. He stood on 
top of it and began to sing, 
ana 
huli huli 
aiya au 
1 All such little bits from which quantities are supposed to come are called 
tehakchowe. Bits of food put into the water of the river for the dead are 
so called. 
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When he finished the song, he said, ‘‘Halli,) ellakwa (thanks). You are 
my nephew now. We will both be the same.” So he went in and brought 
out things like he wore — the blue moccasins for him and all the things 
such as he wore. ““Now put on these. When you go back home, tell your 
grandmother to clean the room, and you will do like this (i. e. as they 
had danced),”’ he said to him. ‘On your way you keep on singing,” he 
said to him. “All right,” he said. ‘I go, my uncle,” he said. ‘All right, 
you go.”’ So he went out and started home. He sang on his way. 

When he got home his grandmother saw him. When he got there he 
went in. He told his grandmother to clean the room, and his grandmother 
cleaned the room. He stood up and sang the song of his uncle, 


ana 
huli huli 
aiya au 
When he finished the song, all the hanging beads shook and made a 
noise. ‘‘Oh, my grandson, where did you get this?”” — ‘“This is the way 
my uncle does. And he told me to do the same here,” he said to his 


grandmother. 

During that time the boy went out to hunt. Every time he went out, 
he brought home a deer, he killed deer all the time. When spring came, 
he said to his grandmother, “‘It is time to work. I will begin to plant corn,” 
he said to his grandmother. ‘‘Prepare towshowe (different grains of corn) 
for me.”’ So he worked on prayer-sticks and his grandmother prepared 
the seeds for him — yellow corn, red corn, blue corn, and the different 
colors of corn, and seeds of watermelons and pumpkins and squash and 
beans of all different colors. When he finished his prayer-sticks he took 
his seeds and took all his prayer-sticks and he went to the field. There 
he put in his prayer-sticks and began to plant. First he planted yellow 
corn, two aptsinawe,” then blue, two aptsinawe, and two aptsinawe of 
each color of corn. Then he began to plant watermelon, pumpkin, and 
squash. Then he began on beans. He planted all the different colors. When 
he finished, he went up to his grandmother. In a few days he went to see 
his field and everything had begun to grow. He looked all over and went 
back home. He went back in a few days to see and the corn had begun to 
grow (indicating two or three feet) and everything was growing. He went 
back home. In a few days he went to see them and everything was in 
blossom. 

When the people saw his field and everything growing, some witches 
were very jealous. One night they met together and said, ‘“What shall 
we do? There is a boy who has raised a lot of corn and beans.’’ And they 
talked about it. At last they said, ‘“We will make caterpillars (amewiwe). 
Which of us will do it ?”’ They were ashiwanni (rain priests). ‘‘I will do it,” 
said one of them. ‘‘When these caterpillars begin to eat, everything will 

1 “Tf I find something, I say halli/ He said that because he did it right.” 

* Equal to an acre. 
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be dried up.’”’ One of them was the uncle of the boy. So he went to the 
house of the boy. When he went in, his grandmother gave him to eat. 
When he finished eating, they asked, ‘“Why have you come? You have 
never come before. Why do you come?” He said, “I come to tell you 
that the people in the village, the rain priests, are talking about making 
everything you have planted dry up.” — ‘“‘How are they going to do it ?” 
—‘They are going to make caterpillars that will eat all the blossoms, 
so they will dry up. They will climb up every corn stalk and chew every 


hair of the silk of the corn.” — “Do you know anything we can do?” 
asked the boy. “Yes,” he said. “Have you any burned turquoise?” — 
“Yes.” — “Dig a hole, and put this burned turquoise in the bottom and 


catch a caterpillar and put it in the hole and tell it to go down into 
the dark earth and tell it to come out in midsummer when all the weeds 
have grown; and cover up the hole.” Next day the boy went down to the 
field and looked around. At last he found a caterpillar. He was eating the 
corn. He took the caterpillar and made a hole and put in the burned 
turquoise. And the caterpillar, said, ‘“Please, nephew, let me live.” — 
“All right. I will let you live,’”’ he was holding the caterpillar. “Now you 
go down to the bottom of the world. You will be always as you are now, 
but you will come out only in midsummer when weeds of all kinds have 
grown. That is the time you are to come out. You will live on the weeds.”’ 
When he promised him this, he threw him in. Then he walked away to 
his house. 

The next few days, as they waited, they heard nothing of the cater- 
pillar. One night they met again and talked about it. ““We will do it 
again, because we do not want this boy to raise things. We want all his 
things to dry up. With what shall we do it?’”’ — ‘“‘With a grey worm. It 
will eat up everything. Now which of us shall go?”’ One said, ‘‘I will 
do it.”” So they all went home to sleep, and the uncle of the boy went to 
his house and told them what they were going to do, and he told the boy 
to do what he had done before. Next day the boy went down to the field 
and looked around. At last he found a grey worm. He was eating the 
corn. He took the grey worm and made a hole and put in the burned 
turquoise. And the grey worm said, ‘‘Please, nephew, let me live.” — 
“All right. I will let you live,” he was holding the worm. ‘‘Now you go 
down to the bottom of the world. You will be always as you are now, 
but you will come out only in midsummer when weeds of all kinds have 
grown. That is the time you are to come out. You will live on the weeds.” 
When he promised him this, he threw him in. Then he walked away 
to his house. 

They met again and talked about it. ‘‘We will do it again, because we 
do not want this boy to raise things. We want all his things to dry up.” — 
“With what shall we do it ?” — ‘‘With the same worm, only let it be blue. 
It will eat up everything.’’ — ‘Now which of us shall go?” One said, 
“T will do it.” So they all went home to sleep, and the uncle of the boy 
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went to his house and told them what they were going to do, and he told 
the boy to do what he had done before. Next day the boy went down to 
the field and looked around. At last he found a blue worm. He was 
sitting on a gourd. He took the blue worm and made a hole and put in 
the burned turquoise, and the worm said, ‘Please, nephew, let me live.” 
— “All right. I will let you live,” he was holding the worm. ‘‘Now you 
go down to the bottom of the world. You will be always as you are now, 
but you will come out only in midsummer when weeds of all kinds have 
grown. That is the time you are to come out. You will live on the weeds.”’ 
When he promised him this, he threw him in. Then he walked away to 
his house. 

They met again and talked about it. “We will do it again, because we 
do not want this boy to raise things. We want all his things to dry up.” 
— ‘‘With what shall we do it?”’ — ‘‘With the same worm, only let it be 
red. It will eat up everything. ’’ —‘‘Now which of us shall go?” One said, 
“T will do it.” So they all went home to sleep, and the uncle of the boy 
went to his house and told them what they were going to do, and he 
told the boy to do what he had done before. Next day the boy went down 
to the field and looked around. At last he found a worm. He was eating 
the corn. He took the worm and made a hole and put in the burned 
turquoise, and the worm said, ‘‘Please, nephew, let me live.”” — “All 
right. I will let you live,’ he was holding the worm. ‘“Now you go down 
to the end of the field. You will be always like you are now, but you will 
come out only in midsummer when weeds of all kinds have grown. You 
will live on the weeds.”” When he promised him this, he threw him in. 
Then he walked away to his house. 

The rain priests met and talked about it. ‘“We will do it again, because 
we do not want this boy to raise things. We want all his things to dry up. 
Now which of us shall go?” Their father (awan tachu) said, ‘I will do it 
myself now. I will go as a butterfly when he goes to his field. I will go 
there as a butterfly and he will turn into a butterfly and fly away. I will 
go because I do not want him to have all the growing things.”’ So they 
all went home to sleep, and the uncle of the boy went to his house and 
told them what they were going to do. He said, ‘“Have you cotton?” — 
“Ves.” — “Get it!” he said to his grandmother, and she went in and 
brought out the cotton, and she made threads from the cotton. ‘‘Get 
a stick!’ said the man. The boy made a round stick so long (indicating 
one and one-half feet) and he made a hole in the stick and put red stone 
and burned turquoise into the hole in the stick. The old woman had made 
the thread. He tied the string to the stick and he rolled the thread around 
the stick. “Tomorrow you go down to your field and he will come as a 
butterfly. When he comes near, you blow him into this stick. You let the 
stick loose and the wind will blow it off. Hold one end of the string and 
keep rolling the string and follow it and when you get to where he lives, 
you make him come out of the stick and send him to the south and 
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promise him to let him come here in summer to live in the flowers.” 
Next day the boy went down to the field. When he looked round he saw 
no one. He returned home. He returned to the field and waited around 
the field. He said, ““Now, my fathers, come with a strong wind.” The 
wind began to blow hard. Then he saw the butterfly. When he came near 
he blew him into the stick. The wind blew the stick with the string. He 
followed the string. When he got there, he made him come out of the stick. 
The man said, ‘““Now, my son, let me live.” — “All right. I will let you 
live. Go to the south forever. There live during the winter. In mid- 
summer you will come to live in the flowers.” He let him loose and the 
wind blew him to the south. And he went home. His uncle came down. 
“That is the last time they have done tricks (atsumanakya) on you. 
They won't say anything about it.”” — “All right.” 

Next day the boy went off hunting. In the afternoon he brought a 
deer. Again the next day he went hunting. He got to Kyapkwenakwi 
(Caliente). There were people living there. He was very thirsty and he 
went down to the spring to drink and a girl came down to get water. He 


said to her, ‘“Have you come?” — ‘‘Yes, I came down to get water.”’ 
The girl said to him, ‘Will you go to my house with me?” — “‘Where is 
your house ?’’ — “‘On top here,”’ she said. So when she got the water, 


he went up with her. He stayed there. In the afternoon he went back 
home. He had no deer with him. His grandmother said, ‘“Where have 
you been? Did you kill no deer ?”’ — ‘‘No,” he said, ‘I was not hunting. 
I was on the other side at Kyapkwenakwi and a girl took me up to her 
house and I stayed there.’”’ So he stayed at home. The next day he went 
off again and went to the girl’s house. Th egirl asked, ‘“Where is your 
house ?”’ — “‘T live at Kechipa,” he said. ‘I want to go with you to your 
house,” she said. ‘‘All right.”” So the girl put meal in a basket, carried 
it on her head and went with him. He got there with her at his house. 
They stayed there. The next day he went nowhere, he stayed at home. 
He gave clothes to his wife, and moccasins. He told his grandmother to 
clean the room. So his grandmother cleaned the room. After she had 
cleaned up, he said to his wife and his grandmother to sit down. Then he 
stood up and went into the other room, put on the clothes his uncle had 
given him. He came out and stood up in the middle of the room and 
danced and sang: 

ana 

huli huli 

aiya au 

When he finished singing, he cried out (ikokokya).! Everything 

hanging on the walls made a noise. Then the girl said, ‘‘Do you live like 
this ?”’ — ‘‘Yes, this is the way we are to amuse ourselves because the 
people of the town are not kind to us.’’ And they lived there. 


1 All the Koko have a call. 
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The next day he went down to see his corn fields and everything had 
begun to get ripe. He went back home. That night two bow priests came 
to his house and they asked him how would it be if they made him their 
leader (shiwanni) to take care of the people (kluellan chauwillikyan)'. 
He said he would not do it. And they kept on asking him. But he said 
he would not do it. They asked him four times, but he said he would not 
do it. “‘All right, we are going.”” So they went out and went back home. 
At night the rain priests met again to talk about it. ‘““We will make the 
boy our chief (mosona ). Even if he does not want to be, we will make him,” 
said they to one another. So two of them went again to his house. When 
they went in, “Our child, konotetewananate,”’ they said. “Ketsanishi,” 
he said. So they told them to sit down and they gave them to eat. And 
they asked, ‘“What have you come for?’ — ‘‘Our fathers (atachu) have 
sent us here to ask you to be our leader (to make you rain priest) and take 
care of the people.” —‘‘No, I do not want to,” he said. ‘“Yes, we are 
going to make you.”’ And they asked his wife to tell her husband to do it. 
But the girl did not want to. She did not want her husband to be rain 
priest. When he did not want to, they said, ‘““Well, we are going.”’ So 
they went out and went back and told them that he did not want to be 
rain priest. ‘“Yes, he will be. We will ask him tomorrow again.”’ So they 
went to their houses. The next night the rain priests sent the two bow 
priests for the boy and his wife and they took them to the house of the 
rain priests. There they asked him to be their father, to be rain priest. 
He did not want it; but they kept on telling him to be rain priest and 
take his father’s place. His father used to be the head chief (ashiwanni 
tanan) in the set of rain priests. But the boy kept on saying he did not 
want it. But they wanted him badly, and they talked to him all night. 
At last the boy said, “I am not going to be rain priest while we live in 
this village. If you want me to be rain priest, our people will all go to 
Itiwannakwi (Zufi) or Shiwinakwi (Zuni). There you may make me rain 
priest, but not here.” — “All right. If you want all of us to join Iti- 
wannakwi with the others, we will do it,’ they all said. “All the things 
I have planted have grown ripe. In a few days all the people will work 
for us (meaning his family), all the people will have corn and beans and 
squash for us. And everybody will take some for their own.” 

So in a few days he told his grandmother to call the bow priests, 
and his grandmother went to the house of the bow priests. When the 
bow priest got to his house and went in, the bow priest said, “‘Konote- 
tewananate.’’ — ‘‘Sit down.’”’ — The bow priest sat down and said, ‘‘Let 
me know why you want me.”’ — “I want you to call out your children 
to work in the fields tomorrow, some to work on the corn, and some to 
gather the beans, and some to gather the squash and pile them up. And 
when they get through, everybody to bring corn to us, twice each, and 


1 Chauwillikyan means ‘‘children have’’. 
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twice, squash, twice, beans. There will be a lot left. The stronger they are, 
the more they will carry for their own.” — “‘All right, I will call them.” 
So the bow priest went out, and he called out to the people what the 
boy had told him. So the next day everybody went down to the field, 
men, women, girls and boys. They gathered the corn and beans and 
squash. Some carried corn twice, and they hauled beans twice, and 
squash twice. And the bow priest said, “Everybody go for his own. The 
stronger one thinks himself, the more he may carry home.”’ So everybody 
went for his own to bring it home. Some went twice for their own. When 
they had finished the work they lived on for a while. 

In a few days the boy told his grandmother to tell the bow priest to 
come to his house. When she went to the house of the bow priest, they 
said, ‘“Have you come? Sit down.” So the old woman sat down. They 
asked what she wanted. ‘““My grandson wants to see his father.” 
“All right, he will be over,’’ they said. So when the bow priest came, his 
children told him that they wanted him. So the bow priest went over 
to his house. When he went in, he said, ‘“My children, konotetewananate.”’ 
— “‘Ketsanishi,” they said, “‘Sit down.”’ He asked, ‘‘What is it you want, 
so I will know?” — “‘All the people have finished my work. Call out to 
your children to be ready to go to Itiwannakwi in four days. Everybody 
must be ready to go on the fourth day.’”’ — “All right,” he said, ‘I will 
call them. ”’ So he went. He called out to the people to let them know 
about it. When the people heard about it, the next day some carried 
things to Itiwannakwi and left them there. In four days in the morning 
everybody started to Itiwannakwi and joined the rest of the people and 
made their houses there. In a few days afterwards they made the boy rain 
priest. And that is the way it is in Itiwannakwi now. When they want to 
make anybody rain priest, they have to make him rain priest in Iti- 
wannakwi. [note lena teatikta. Lewt. 


5. YOUNG WOMEN AND OLD.! 


Sonstnote at Pinawa lived the son of a rain priest. He never went out, 
and all the girls in that village wanted to marry him and go to his house.” 
The Tenatsali® lived with their grandmother. They arranged to come to 
where the two Aihayuta lived with their grandmother. They came with 


1 Informant, a member of the Ne’wekwe society. 

* Today, too, Zufi girls may take the initiative in courtship. I knew of 
a girl who as a suitor carried meal to a youth’s house. He was unresponsive 
and escaped by running away to boarding-school. On his return the girl was 
married. Nevertheless when another girl began to keep company with this 
young fellow, she was criticised by the people of the first girl, her clanswoman. 

° Little boy and little girl, spirits of a narcotic plant which has not been 
identified. See Parsons, E. C. A Zuni Detective. Man, XVI, 169. 1916. 
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their grandmother. They came to Uhannakwi! where the Aihayuta 
lived. When they came, that same night one of the Tenatsali told their 
grandmothers to take a bath. So their grandmothers took a bath. After 
doing that they all went to sleep. The little boy Tenatsali brought corn, 
he rubbed both grandmothers all over with the corn. They all went to 
sleep. The next day when they woke up their grandmothers were young 
girls (ellashtoki). In the morning their grandsons said to their grand- 
mothers, ‘““Now get up and dress the way you want to dress.” So they 
dressed up in their dark woolen dress, beads they put on their necks 
and beads around their hands. ‘“Now how are we going to dress our hair ?”’ 
said one to the other. “I think we shall have to arrange it ipololone 
tsutokyana (hair turned back, as once worn).” After they fixed themselves, 
they said, ‘“Now let us eat.”” When they finished eating, “Now, today, 
we are going to dance in the village. As we dance, the boy who never 
comes out we will try to make come out. If he wants to see us, he will 
come out.’”’ — “Then you will both stay with him,” the boys said to 
their grandmothers. ‘‘Now, which song are we going to dance with?” 
They considered about it. At last the two Tenatsali chose the song. They 
sang: 
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tua tua tsita 
haia wotakana wotakana 
hena? 


Thus they sang and practiced. They said to each other, ‘““Now which 
of us will take our elder sisters (kyawu) to the village ?”’ — “I will go,” 
said Aihayut an suwe (Younger Brother), “I am not ashamed.” — “‘All 
right, we three will wait here while you dance. If he likes it and comes 
out, he will go in between our sisters. Then you ask for a room where 
nobody lives. There they will stay.’ They started out from their house 
to go to the village. When they came close to the village, in the village 
they were dancing Ikwinakya.* While they were dancing, the sun was 

1 Mountain west of Zuiii. 2 No meaning. 

3 Circle dance in connection with the joint ceremonial in January of the 
Lewekwe and Big Firebrand societies. Parsons, E.C. Notes on Zufii, MAAATV, 
153, 172. 1927. 
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almost set. They entered the village. After the Ikwinakya stopped 
dancing, they went into the plaza. They began to dance. While they were 
dancing, the boy peeped out of his window. He saw the two girls dancing. 
He saw they were nice (koksht) girls. So he put on his clothes, he got 
his quiver on his back. He went out. He went down to the dance. He 
went in between the two girls.1 After sunset, they stopped. 

They went to a house where nobody lived. When they went in the 
house, the house was full of dirt and the boy began to feel sad. ‘““Do not 
feel sad (tse’mea),’’ they said to him. ‘Sit down here.’”’ So the boy sat 
down. They did something to him.” The boy went to sleep. The two 
girls took out all the dirt. They marked around the room with corn 
pollen (oniawe) so there would be cross pieces to hang things on. After 
doing that they hung the things on the poles. They woke him up. He saw 
the things hanging up. They told him to make a fire. He said, ‘““There 
is no wood.” — “Yes, there is some behind the fireplace.”” So he made 
a fire. The grandmother of Tenatsali called their sister. Their sister went 
inside the other room. She brought out to’hewe and some meat and the 
boy wondered where she got it. There was nothing to eat, this house was 
deserted long ago. The girls said, ‘“Why don’t you talk?” — “I am 
wondering where you got all this to eat here with nothing to eat. This 
house was deserted long ago and you have fixed up the room.” — 
‘Well, every place wherever there is an empty house there are things for 
us to eat.”” Then the boy felt glad. After they ate, they went to sleep. 
The next day when the boy woke up, the women were still sleeping. He 
saw two old women (oketsi) lying by him. He felt sad again. He went 
out and went to his house. When he got there, he stayed a little while 
and his old ones told him to go back. He did not want to go again. After 
a while the two old women woke up and they laughed at each other. 
“Where is he?” they said. ‘“This boy did not want anything good that 
belonged to us. We just wanted to see when we turned into old women 
if he would go. If he had not gone, we were going to turn into girls 
forever. Now after this, this boy will never marry any other girl. All the 
girls will hate him.” Thus it was with him after that. 

Then the old women turned back into girls. ““Now, sister, you go inside 
the room and bring out corn. We will grind. Some one will come to us,” 
she said. So she went in and brought out corn. Just the other side of their 
house there lived a boy with his grandmother. He was poor. He was 
sitting on the ladder and singing, 


tua tua tsita 
haia wotakana wotakana 
hena. 


1 The muaiye, a dance for snow, is danced by two girls, virgins, and a boy 
also virginal, at sunset on the day of the Lewekwe dance. 
* The usual paraphrase of an interpreter for having sexual intercourse. 
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“‘Listen,’’ she said, ‘‘some one is singing our song. Go out and call 
him in.’’ So one of them went out, and said, ‘“Come over here, father, 
child (tachu, cha’le). Your heart is good (ikena kokshi).’’ So the boy 
went to her. She took him inside and they said, ‘‘Sit down!’’ The other 
girl went inside and brought out fo’hewe and meat for him to eat. 
“Thanks, child (Ellakwa, cha’le),” she said. ‘““Your heart is good. From 
now on you will be blessed with corn (toshonan anichiakyana). Even 
the people who hate you, who put the ashes or dirt in your room, they 
won't do that any more. Now the song that you sing you will sing it for 
us while we grind corn. After we have finished, we will go to your house,” 
said they to him. ‘‘All right,’’ he said. He got the drum. He sat down. The 
two girls began to grind. He sang, 
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He sang till they finished grinding. 


When they finished Elder Sister said, ‘“Let’s go to your house.” 
There was a lot of meal. She put the meal in a piece of deer skin, and she 
made it smaller (by magic). ““Now you take this, so in your house you will 
never be out of food.’ The boy went out first, and the Aihayuta grand- 
mother followed him. Then the grandmother of the two children (atsanne 
achia hota) said, ‘“Now, my children (said to the things in the room) we 
will go out and this room will be just as it was before.” She gathered all 
the things and wrapped them in deer skin and she followed the two out. 
When they went out, the sisters of the first boy saw them come out with 
the boy the people hated. They went in and told their brother, “You 
had one. You told us that they were old, and we saw them; they are 
young. There they are coming down.”’ The boy put on his clothes and got 
his quiver and went out. The other boy was beating his drum as they 
went along. He went where they were and went in between the girls. 
The girls said, “Go away! Go back, we do not want you any more. If you 
had stayed with us for a little while, we would have lived with you.” So 
the boy went away. They went where the boy lived and the people 
watched them go. When they got to the boy’s house the rain priests saw 
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thein. ‘“Why are they going there ? They ought not to go there.” So they 
said to their bow priest, ‘Go and tell them not to go in because that house 
where he lives is full of dirt and ashes.’’ So the bow priest went. ‘“Wait,” 
said he, ‘‘do not go in there. Why do you want to go in there ? That house 
is no good, it is full of dirt and ashes,’’ he said to them. ““We do not care, 
we can fix the house. We will work on the house.” 

They went up and went in. “Have you come?” said their mother. 
“Ves.’”’ — “Sit down.” There was nothing to eat. The girls had things to 
eat. They put them out for themselves to eat. The Aihayuta grandmother 
said to her mother, ““Go to Kyakwemosi (Town Chief) and tell him to 
tell his people to come and fix up our house. If he does not want to, go 
to his speaker (pekwin), he will do it.’’ So she went to the Town Chief. 
She went in. They said, ““Have you come?”’ — “Yes,” said she. ‘“Maybe 
you have something to say.”” — “I come to tell you to tell your people 
to go to our house to clean out.”’ — “‘Yes, all right. I will tell my bow 
priest to call out.” — “I am going,” said the old woman. She went to 
her house. Town Chief went out and went to the house of the bow 
priest and told him what she said. “All right, I will go out and call out 
to people.”’ Town Chief went out and went to his house. The bow priest 
went out and called out to the people. The people heard him call. The 
people went where they lived. The people went in, they gave them to eat. 
All the people that went in they gave them to eat all they wanted. After 
they finished eating, they worked. Some threw out the ashes on the 
ash pile. Some carried the ashes away. When they finished working in 
the afternoon they gave them supper. Everybody ate. What they had 
left over from eating they took home. That same night they filled up the 
rooms with corn and things for the house. They said to the boy, “Ellakwa 
(thanks) our father child. Your heart is good. You will know everything 
that your father (Aihayuta) knew.”’ And he said, ‘“What kind of things ?”’ 
— “Wait, some way of praying (tewusu pena‘we) you will learn,” they 
said to him. When they went to sleep, Aihayuta came. His grandmother 
got up carefully and went out and saw her grandson. “Have you come?” 
said she. “Yes. I have come,” Aihayuta said. ‘Are you living here?” 
— ‘‘Yes,” said she. ““That is the reason I come. I am bringing here what 
we live by (honakyakahoi ateona ettone) for you to teach everything 
to the boy. He will know our way to call the rain (klitotshema).’’ Aihayuta 
said, “I bring you the tenatsali ettone and you are to teach him the songs 
and the prayers.” They stayed all night and the next day. Tenatsali 
and his grandmother said to the boy, “My child, this night we will say 
the prayers and you must listen. You will be utena (dress, outfit, etc.) 
awan mosi (their director) (i. e. you will be in charge of all these things).” 
That night the little girl Tenatsali said, “I will be a poker and sit by 
the fire,’”’ and the little boy Tenatsali said, ‘‘I will be the wood carrier.’”! 


1 So as not to be obtrusive. 
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Each sat on either side of the fire. Now the two old women began to say 
the prayers to the young man and to sing the songs. After they were 
through, they said to the young man, ‘“Now you say them.”’ He sat there 
with his head down and he could not say one of them. The little boy said, 
“Let me say them.’’ He began to say the prayers, and he said them all in 
order. And the little girl said them. The two grandmothers said to them, 
“Because you know how, you will be the chiefs.” The grandmothers 
said, ‘““Sit down. You will be the ettone awan amosi (fetiches their direc- 
tors). When they get our prayerstick bundles (lap’owan'e) ready, you 
will talk to them (i. e. to the /ap’owan‘e).” The little girl went out to 
tell people to cut sticks. The people came to that house. The people said, 
“What kind of prayer-sticks are we to make?’’ The two grandmothers 
said, ““There will be two. The two sticks will have faces. One will be 
yellow, the other blue.”” When they had their prayer-sticks ready, the 
little boy prayed to them (to the prayer-sticks). When he had finished 
praying, they took out the food and they all ate. After they had eaten, 
they all went home. 

After they had gone, the two grandmothers took the prayer sticks 
(k’yaechin) and gave it to the two children and said, ‘““Now go where you 
are to be always. Your grandmother will live with you and you will not 
get lonesome.’ Then the two children said, ““We go. Be happy here.”’ 
They went out. They went to Panionima (face sitting)! and they waited 
there for their grandmother. When the two grandmothers got there the 
Aihayuta grandmother went to Uhannatahnakwi (Cotton Hanging 
Corner). The two little Tenatsali took their grandmother with them. 
They went to Tenatsali® to live. Lewi semkontkya. 


6. KNIFE-WING.* 

Inote at Halonawa they lived. Achiyalatopa (Knife-wing) lived above 
the world. Wherever he went around in the villages he stole the girls and 
took them where he lived. Ishantekiapoi tsauwak (Grease-hill boy) lived 
with his grandmother. The girls here every evening went down to the 
river to get water and this Ishana tsanna (little) said, ‘‘Grandmother, 
I want to go where the girls get water.”” — ‘‘No,”’ said his grandmother, 
do not go because you look ugly (atatsap). The girls will scold you,” 
said his grandmother to him. ‘Anyway, I will go,’ said he. So he went to 
the river where the girls were getting water. While he stood there the 
girls came down to get water. No one spoke to him. When all were gone, 
a certain girl came down last. She came where he stood. She said to him, 
“Are you standing there ?”’ — ‘‘Yes,” he said. ‘“Wait here till I get water. 
Then we shall go up to my house,” she said to him. When the girl got 

1 A place where the Shalako impersonators plant prayer-sticks. 

* Beyond Koluwala‘wa. 

* Informant, Klippelanna. 
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the water, she came to him and said, “Let us go up to my house.” — 
“All right,” said he. She went up with him. He lived there with her 
family. 

He lived there for a few days and then he said, ‘‘Let me go to my home 
to my grandmother to see how she is getting along.” — ‘‘All right,” 
said the girl. So he went over to his grandmother’s. He got there in the 
morning before his grandmother had eaten and he said, ““Have you 
eaten ?”’ ‘“‘No, I am ready to eat,” said she. “I have corn mush and 
my rats are buried in ashes.’”’ So she took them out and they ate. After 
they finished eating he said to his grandmother, ‘‘Get one of the big deer 
skins for me.’”’ So his grandmother went into the other room. She brought 
out a big deer skin. ‘Here it is,” said she. “I will take it and make 
moccasins for her,’’ he said. So he went over with the skin to where he 
lived. When he got there he gave it to his wife. She hung it up. He asked 
the family if they had a hide to make moccasins. They said, ‘“Yes.”” — 
“Get it for me,” he said. They got a piece of the hide for him. He soaked 
it in water. At night he took it out and buried it in the sand. Next 
morning he cut the deer skin in two pieces and he cut a small piece for 
the toe. He called his wife to step on the hide. She stepped on the hide. 
He cut out the toe. His wife began to grind. He started to sew on the left 
side. When he finished the left side, he called his wife to come and try it on. 
His wife put it on. Then he cut the hide at the heel. Then his wife went 
back to grind. After a while he finished one side of the moccasins (i. e. the 
left moccasin). Then he said, ‘Put it on.” So his wife put on the mocca- 
sin and he put the deer skin around. After a while when he began to 
make the other moccasin she wore the left moccasin. 

She looked at the water jar and there was no water. She said, ‘‘Let me 
go for water, the water is gone.’’ So she took the jar to go to the river 
wearing one of her moccasins. While she stood at the river she heard 
the sound tene-e! tene-e! When she looked up, Knife-wing came down. 
He came down hard, and the dirt flew up from under his feet. The girl 
said nothing. Knife-wing said, ‘Let us go. Get on my back.’’ The girl 
said nothing. ““Get on my back,” he said again. The third time he said, 
“Get on my back.” The girl said nothing. “This is the last time I am 
going to say it. If you do not get on my back, I will do something to 
you.” So the girl was frightened and came up to him. She said, ‘““How am 
I going to get on your back?’’ — ‘“‘Get on my back and put your legs 
around me and hold my shoulders. Then we will go. On our way going 
up, do not open your eyes any place anywhere. If you do, something will 
happen to you,” he said to her. So he went up with her. And Ishana 
tsanna had finished the toe of her other moccasin. He waited for her to 
come. But she did not come. He said to her sister, ‘““I wonder why she 
does not come up. Go and see where she is.” So the little girl went down 
to the river and saw her track going to the river. There was her jar at 
the river. She saw the track where her sister had stood. ‘‘Here she was 
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standing,” she said. She looked around and did not see her track any- 
where else and she saw the track of Knife-wing where he had stopped. 
She looked around, the tracks were nowhere. When she went back to 
her house, he asked her, ‘‘Where is she ?’’ — ‘‘Someone came from some 
place and took her off some place. I did not see any tracks going anywhere.” 
At once he dropped the moccasin he was making. He went out and he 
went to his grandmother. His grandmother asked him, ““Why have you 
come ?”’ ““Knife-wing has stolen my wife and taken her up. Do you 
know anything for me to do?’’ Grandmother said she did. She went in 
and got white corn and made meal with the turquoise and different shells. 
She made sholiwe! for him. She put the cooking pot for the corn at the 
fire and put into it the sholiwe. She turned the sticks four times, she took 
them out. ‘Here, take this,’’ she said to her grandson. So the boy took 
the sholiwe. “Now I am going,” he said to her. “All right, you may find 
her some place.”’ 

He went out of his house. He walked a little way to the south. He took 
out his meal and made a ball of it. He threw it up. There he saw a road 
going up into the sky. He climbed up. When he got up to the sky he went 
through. There he saw a stone seat where Knife-wing sat when he went 
up or down. He saw the tracks up of his wife and the tracks of Knife- 
wing. From there he had taken off his shirt and he saw the tracks side 
by side. As he followed them, he began to cry: 


klokwitatikyanan 

(noise of crying) 

yanamatikyanan 

(heart crying) 

ahut hut 

hopoma oye akya chuachi 
where is wife where is she whose 
tsauwaki hanakwatikya ha oy oy oy 
young man fortunate 

ha oy oy oy 


A little way on, gos (a salty weed) atsanna (little ones) heard him 
crying. They ran to their house. When they went in, they said, ‘“Some 
one is crying. He is coming near.’ Their old ones said, ‘““Not merely 
someone, he is your grandfather, Ishana tsauwaki. Knife-wing has stolen 
his wife and passed by here with her and I think he is following them. 
Call him in.’’ — ‘‘All right,” said the little boys. They ran out when he 
came near, they said to him, ‘‘Come over here!”’ The boy looked around. 
“Where are you?” said he. ‘““Here we are standing.”’ — “Where?” 
“Here.” They shook themselves. When he got near, they said, ‘Let us 





1 A stick game. See Stevenson, M. C. The Zuni Indians, pp. 328ff. XXIIT 
Ann. Rep. Bur. Amer. Ethnol. 1901—2. 
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go in our house. Our old ones want you to come.” —‘‘All right,’’ he said. 
When he followed in the children, the old ones said, ‘“Where are you 
going and why are you crying?’’ — ‘‘Knife-wing has stolen my wife and 
I am following them; that is why I am crying,” he said. ““Wait,’’ said 
they to him. ‘‘ Now let us wash ourselves for him.’’! they said to him. 
So the little salt boys washed their bodies and cleansed themselves and 
made chikawe mule (rubbings from their skin) and rolled a ball of it and 
gave it to him. When they gave it to him, they said, ‘“Now, you take this. 
When you get to his river where there are a lot of snakes, rub yourself 
with the ball and then it will be all right, no one will get near you.” — 
“All right,” said he. ““Now you go!” 
So he went out and he went a little way and he cried again: 


ahui ahui 

hopoma oye akya chuachi 

tsauwaki hanakwatikya ha oy oy oy 
ha oy oy oy 


And the little hedge hogs (chipi atsanna) heard him crying. They ran 
into their house. When they went in they said, ‘‘Someone is crying. He 
is coming near.’’ Their old ones said, ‘“Not merely someone, he is your 
grandfather, Ishana tsauwaki. Knife-wing has stolen his wife and passed 
by here with her and I think he is following him. Call him in.’”’ — “All 
tight,”’ said they. They ran out when he came near, they said to him, 
“Come over here!’’ The boy looked around. ““Where are you?” said he. 
“Here we are standing.’”’ — ‘“Where ?”’ — “Here.” They shook themselves. 
When he got near, they said, “‘Let us go in our house, our old ones want 
you to come.”’ — ‘“‘Where is your house?” — “‘Over there where there 
are rocks.”” So he went with them. When they got near with him, he saw 
the bark of the trees all chewed up. “‘Here we live. Let us go in.”’ They 
took him in. ‘“My fathers, my mother, konotewananate.”’ — ‘‘Where are 
you going and why are you crying?” — “I am following my wife. Knife- 
wing has stolen my wife.”’ — ‘‘Wait,” said they. All the old hedgehogs 
and the young ones went out to get pifion gum. They scattered to get it. 
After a while they brought in pifion gum. So they worked with the gum 
on a shirt just like Knife-wing’s. After a while they finished the gum 
shirt. They said, ‘“Now take this shirt. When you get to his house, you 
see when he is not there, you walk in. As soon as you go in you look at 
the wall and his klekia (ice) uchin (shirt) is hanging on the wall. Take it 
and put this gum shirt in its place. Change with him. Wrap up his shirt 
in your blanket. He will come,”’ they said to him. “‘All right,” said he. 
“Now you go. Do what we tell you.”’ So he went out and went a little 
way. He began to cry again: 


1 Cp. Parsons, E. C. Pueblo Indian Folk Tales, Probably of Spanish 
Provenience, JAFL, 31 : 238. 1918. 
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ahui hui 


hopoma oye akya chuachi 
tsauwaki hanakwatikya ha oy oy oy 
ha oy oy oy 


And the little gophers (yeta) were playing outside and heard him 
crying. They ran into their house. When they went in, they said, “‘Some- 
one is crying. He is coming near.” Their old ones said, ““Not merely some 
one, he is your grandfather, Ishana tsauwaki. Knife-wing has stolen his 
wife and passed by here with her, and I think he is following them. Call 
him in.”” — “All right,” said they. They ran out. When he came near, 
they said to him, ‘Come over here!’’ The boy looked around. ‘‘Where 
are you?” said he. ‘““Here we are standing.”” — “‘Where?’’ — “Here.” 
They shook themselves. When he got near, they said, “Let us go in our 
house, our old ones want you to come.”’ — ‘‘Where is your house?” — 
“Right there is where we live.’’ They took him in. The old ones said, 
“Where are you going and why are you crying?” — “I am following my 
wife. Knife-wing has stolen my wife.’’ — ‘You will get there now. First 
you will come to a river full of snakes. The next river you will reach will 
be full of knives. When you get near his house you will find a ladder, 
every rung is a knife. There are two mountain lions lying near. When you 
get to the top, there will be two bears lying there. When you look down 
the ladder, there will be knives as rungs. With that salty ball rub your 
feet. When the two lions begin to growl and frighten you, put little 
pieces of the salty ball in their mouths and it will hurt their teeth and 
stop them. When you get to the top and the bears begin to growl, do the 
same, and they will stop. And you will walk in. We will go. He will do 
tricks with you (tommatsumana), that is why we are to go. In his house 
there are aspen, silver spruce, pine, spruce.! There are forests inside. We 
will go and cut the roots.”’ — “All right,” said he. ‘“‘Be sure and do what 
we tell you.”’ So he went out. 

When he got to the river full of snakes, he rubbed his body with the 
salty ball. He went into the river, no snake came near him. When he first 
went in, a snake tried to catch him, but its teeth were broken by the salt. 
He went across and walked along till he got to the river of knives. He 
rubbed himself with the salty ball and he walked in. When he stepped on 
a knife, the sharp edge of it broke. Then he walked across. When he came 
near the house, he saw the lions lying there growling. Before they caught 
him, he put the salt in their mouths and-dulled their teeth and hurt them 
and they quit. He rubbed his feet with the salty ball and he walked up. 
When he reached the top, he saw the bears. They began to growl. Before 
they caught him, he put the salt in their mouth. They stopped. He 
stepped on the ladder and dulled its knives. Then he went in. He changed 


1 Klippelanna mentioned the same trees in the same order in his origin 
myth, Parsons, E. C. The Origin Myth of Zufi. JAFL 36: 137. 1923. 
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the shirts, putting the gum shirt in the place of the ice shirt and he 
rolled the ice shirt in his blanket. 

There was an old woman sitting by the fire and roasting corn meal. She 
looked at him and said, ‘“Have you come and how did you get in? There 
are his ladders of knives, and wild animals are outside.’’ — ‘I came in 
all right,’’ said he. ‘“‘Where is my wife?” he asked. ‘““There are four 
rooms each room is full of girls. In the fourth room is your wife.” While 
he was talking to the old woman he, Knife-wing, came. When he came to 
the lions, he saw the tracks going up his ladder. He got angry. ““Now you 
are brave animals that you let him come. How did it happen that you let 
him go up?” And the animals were lying down with their hurt teeth. 
When he went up, he saw the two bears lying with their heads down and 
he got angry again. “Why did you animals let someone come up? You 
are the meanest animals to keep people away. How did it happen that 
you let someone come up?” And the bears were lying down. He walked 
in. He said, ‘“Now, how did you come in? You must be someone atuchiana 
(magical). There is no one who comes into my house like this.”” — “No, 
I am not magical. You are the magical one. You have the meanest ani- 
mals and you steal all the girls,” he said to him. They kept on talking 
that way to each other, they spoke four times. ‘“Now you wait,’ he 
said. ‘“We will do some tricks to each other (iatsuma) to see if you are a 
brave man.”’ — “‘All right,’’ said he. 

So Knife-wing sat down on the west side and Ishana tsanna sat down 
on the east side where he came in. “‘Now let us play to see which will be 
the better,” he said. “All right,” said Knife-wing. So he took out his 
sholiwe. He piled them together. He threw them up. When the sholiwe fell 
on the floor there were four dead persons rolling around where the boys 
sat, and he said, ‘““Now you gather them up.” — “I am not afraid,”’ said 
Ishana tsanna. Knife-wing said, ““You are not afraid?’’ — “No.” So 
he gathered them up. They were sholiwe again. ‘‘Now it is your turn,” 
said Knife-wing. Then the boy took his out. He piled them up. He 
threw them up. When one fell on the floor, there a Sayatia! jumped up. 
Every one of the four was a Sayatia. Every one lifted up his yucca blades 
and tried to hit Knife-wing, and he cried out, ‘‘Atkochi!* I am afraid! 
Do not hit me. You gather them up, I am afraid.’ So the boy gathered 
them up, and he was holding the sholiwe again. 

‘Wait, there is another,” he said. “Now come in.’”’ Then he took him 
into the room where the trees were. And the little gophers had worked 
cutting the roots of the trees. When he took him in, he said to him, ‘“These 
are my forests. Every one of these trees you will pull out with one hand 
if you are as strong as I.’”’ And the boy said, “I will try. No one can pull 
out a tree with one hand because the tree has roots, but I will try,’’ he 
said. So he went to the tree. With one hand he held the aspen and threw it 

1 Whipping kachina. 
* Exclamation of fear. What you call out before you are hit. 
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down. Then he went to the silver spruce. With one arm he threw it down. 
Then he went to the pine. With one arm he threw it down. Then he went 
to the spruce. With one arm he threw it down. When he threw them all 
down, Knife-wing said, “You must be some one magical. Now this is the 
last time we are going to do tricks. Then you will not be brave.’’ He went 
inside the room and he called out all the girls.‘‘Now, everybody come out.” 
So all the girls came out and he said to them, “Now gather up all this 
wood and make two piles. This is the last time to do tricks.’’ While the 
girls piled up the wood in two piles he went in and got his shirt, thinking 
it was his own ice shirt. He brought it out. He put on that gum shirt and 
the boy put on the ice shirt. “Now you climb up there,” he said to the 
boy. So the boy climbed up on one pile. Knife-wing climbed up on the 
other. ‘“Now one of us has to lose his life or both of us. If I die, all these 
women are yours. If you die, it is all right. Now set fire to them for us,” 
he said to the women. Then the women set fire to them. When the wood 
was burning and the fire mounted up to them, Knife-wing said, “How 
much are you burning?’ — “I am burning up to the knees.”’ — “I am 
the same,’’ he said. After a while he asked again, ‘‘How much are you 
burning ?”’ — “I am burning up to the hip.”” — “I am the same,” he said. 
The shirt of Knife-wing was all burning and boiling and his legs were 
really burning, but the boy’s shirt of ice was only melting. The third time 
Knife-wing asked the boy, ‘““How much are you burning?” he said in a 
low voice, ‘‘Are you still alive ?’’ — “Yes,” he said. The fourth time he 
waited for him to speak, but he did not speak again. The boy asked, 
“Are you still alive?’’ He waited for him to speak, but he was already 
dead. Then he jumped out of the fire. He said, ““This way you were going 
to do to me.” 

Then he took the burned body of Knife-wing out of the fire. Then he 
cut open his chest and took out his heart. ““Now you are to be Mukwanot- 
sinna (Bear).’”’ He cut off his head and threw it to the east. “Now you 
are to be a star behind the sun.’”’ Then one of his legs he threw to the west. 
“Now you are to come out before the dawn.” Then he took his arms and 
threw them up. ‘““Now you are to be the Seven stars (Kwillilikyakwe, 
Pleiades).”” Then he took out the lungs and threw them up. “You are 
to be all the small stars.’ Then one of his thighs he threw up. ‘““Now you 
are to be Ipilakyakwe (they are the three stars in line, i. e. Orion’s belt). 
So he threw them up in every direction to be the stars. 

When he did that, he went into the first room. ‘“Now all of you go 
out,’ he said to the girls. The second room he went in and called them 
out. The third room he sent them out. In the fourth room were his wife 
and some other girls he (Knife-wing) had gathered. ‘‘My mother,” he 
said to his wife, ‘‘konatontewannanatea, I came after you. Everybody 
go out.”’ He sent all the girls out. The girls he had first gathered were in 
the first room and so on, the last girls being in the fourth room. (The girls 
in the first room were roasting corn meal.) So all went out. So the boy 
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started out with the girls. “Let us all go,” he said to them. They all 
followed him. They came to the spider household (totsito kyawinikwe). 
The little boys saw them and ran in and said, ‘“‘Ishanatsanna is coming 
with all the girls Knife-wing gathered.”’ — ‘There is no way for them 
to go down. You go out and make them stop here and we will all go 
with them.” So the little spiders went out and waited for them. When 
they came, they said to them, “‘Stop here!’ So they stopped and they 
called to Ishana tsanna to go into their house. So he went into their 


house. “‘Are you coming?’ — ‘Yes, we are coming. I am coming with 
all my sisters (awakynauwe).’’ — “Well, that is why we called you in. 
There is no way down for you. We all will go along with you.” — “‘All 


right,’’ he said. So all the spiders worked to weave balls. When they made 
so many balls, they said, ‘‘Let us all go.” So they started. When they 
came to the open place, they all stopped. ‘‘Iret us all work at the house,” 
the spider said. So the spiders made houses of their web. They used all 
their web making four stories out of it and it was all gone, and they 
worked at weaving again, and they made four balls and they called all 
the girls to go inside the houses, and when they had packed all the girls 
in the houses they said, ‘“Now we will go down.” The spiders hid their 
web on the bushes and they all started down. When they came down one 
ball was all gone. They tied the other. As they came down they used up 
the second ball. They tied up the third ball. That ball gone, they used the 
fourth ball. They came down to Klawotapane. When they all came out, 
he said to them, “‘Now go to whatever people you belong to,Ganalannakwe 
(Laguna), Amuk (Hopi), Hakuk (Acoma), Wilatsukwe (Apache), 
Chishekwe (?), tamayakwe (sundown) Sipaloa (Mexicans). Now you may 
go wherever you live.’’ So they all scattered. The spiders said to the two, 
“Now you go home. We will go back to our home.” — “‘All right,’”’ they 
said. They came by Shoyakuskwe onawoa (road). When they came near 
the village, some one saw them, “‘Ishana tsanna is coming with his wife. 
He must have found her.” He told the people and then people looked 
out. They went to their house and went in. ‘“‘Have you come?” —“‘Yes, 
we have come.”’ 

They lived together for a few days. In a few days the boy said, ‘“Now, 
my old ones, I will go away because I am different from you people. 
I will go back to my grandmother. After this find some other boy that 
will take good care of you, some one that will work for you,” he said 
to his wife. ‘“No,”’ she said, ‘I want to go along.” “You can not go 
yet, at the end of your life you will get to where I am.’’ He kept on saying 
this to his wife. Then she said, “All right, I will do what you say.”’ So 
he told his old ones to be happy. They told him the same. “I am going.” 
So he went out and went to his grandmother. He said, “‘Grandmother, 
konatontewannanatea.”’ — ‘‘Ketsanish. Kesh to ia? Have you come back 
with your wife?’’ — ‘‘Yes. Now, grandmother, we are not supposed to 
live here forever. What is it that you care for? Anything you care for 
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very much, get it.”” — “I have a little pot where there is kyahewe to boil. 
That is all I care for.’’ — ‘‘All right, get it.”” So his grandmother went in 
and brought it out, and he said, ‘“Now sit down here. Hold your pot in 
your lap and sit down facing the east.’” When she sat down her grandson 
came near her. ‘““Now we join them at Koluwelakwi.” So he stepped on 
his grandmother’s head. Then his grandmother went through, and they 
both went down and joined the Kotuwelakwi. 


7. UNDERGROUND TO THE MONSTER: THE STUFFED Gcops.! 


Masinote at Towyelle the two Aihayuta lived with their grandmother. 
One morning while they were eating their early morning meal of rats, 
their grandmother said to them, ““Now, you two children, do not go way 
down on the north side. At Tewulannakwi there lives a ground cow 
(awitele wakashi). He is mean, he kills our children.’”’ — ‘““No, we won't 
go,”’ they said to her. “If he kills the people, we won't go.”’ — ‘“‘You 
might go. That is the reason I told you,” their grandmother said to 
them. When they finished their early morning meal, they went out of 
their house and went hunting. They found a road down on the mountain. 
They went down. When they got down, they went on the north side. They 
got to the hill. They went on top of the hill. On that hill Younger Brother 
said, “‘Let us go where that ground cow eats up the people.”” — “No,” 
said Elder Brother. ‘““Do not let us go! Our grandmother told us not to 
go because he might kill us.”” — “‘Let us go!”’ he said. He was never 
afraid. His brother did not want to go. Younger Brother kept on saying 
he wanted to go. “All right,” said Elder Brother. ‘‘Let us go and see what 
he will do to us.’”’ So they went down. 

While they were going on their way to the east side a gopher was 
making a hole. They saw him go in a hole and come out, pushing the 
dirt out. When they got there, “Are you coming ?”’ the gopher said.‘‘Yes.”’ 
Gopher said to them, ‘‘Where are you going ?”” — “‘We are going to kill 
the ground cow. Our grandmother told us not to go, but we are going to 
kill him.’”’ — “‘All right,’ said the gopher. ‘‘Go in here.”” — “Let us go in 
to the house of our grandfather.’’ So they went in. ‘““Now, you wait here,” 
their grandfather said to them. ‘I am going to make a hole where he is.”’ 
So Gopher made a hole and the two Aihayuta were waiting there. 
Gopher kept on making the hole. When he went half way, he looked out. 
He went in again and kept on. He went a little way and he looked out 
again, and the ground cow was lying down on the ground. When he saw 
him, he went in again. He worked at the hole again, till he got to where 
he was. When he got there, he listened. He heard his heart beating. There 
he made a little hole and saw him. He cut the hair off to his heart and he 
went back to the two. When he got there, he said to them, ‘““Now, I have 


1 Informant, Waisilutiwa. 
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finished the hole and I cut the hair off straight to his heart. He is sleeping. 


Which one of you wants to go?’”’ — “I will go,’”’ said Elder Brother. “No, 
I will go,”’ said Younger Brother. “‘No, if anything happens, I should 
undertake it because I am the older brother.’”’ — “‘No,” said Younger 


Brother, “‘you would not shoot him straight to the heart. I want to go.” 
Elder Brother said, ‘All right.’’ So he went. When he got there, he put 
his arrow to the bow. When he was there, he pulled his bow straight 
where his grandfather had cut off the hair. He let loose the arrow. When 
he did that he ran back. The cow jumped up and looked around. He did 
not see anybody. He looked down where he was lying. He saw the hole. 
There he put two horns into the hole and followed Younger Brother. The 
horn almost caught Younger Brother. When he got to where the other 
two were, the horn just touched him and the cow fell down dead. Gopher 
said, ‘Good for you, grandsons. This cow killed all our people who came 
after wood. There are a lot of their straps lying around, because it killed 
the people and devoured them.” 

When they went out there, it lay dead. Younger Brother went where 
it was lying and knocked its eyes to see if it was dead. When he touched 
its eyes he saw it was already dead. He took off the hide, and cut off 
the head, and Aihayuta said, ‘“Throw its head to the east side,’ and he 
said, ““Now you go the east, you will be the big star that tells lies, mok’ 
(star) kwanosina (lying) fanna (big).’”’ —‘‘Good for you, grandson. I have 
all the meat I need.” They took no meat. They went away hunting, they 
killed rats.1 When they got to their house, their grandmother said to them, 
“Have you come?” — ‘‘Yes.” said they . “Grandmother, we had a hard 
time. We went where you did not want us to go. We killed the mean one 
that killed our children.’’ Their grandmother said, ‘““Have you done it?” 

“Yes,” said they. 

Their grandmother boiled the rats for them to eat. While they were 
eating, their grandmother said to them, ‘““Now, grandsons, do not go 
way across the other mountain to Noponi tana (face point).? There live 
some people who kill people.” — “No, we will not go,” said they. ““We 
almost got killed. If they are bad people who would kill us, we will not 
go.” The next day they said, ‘Let us go out hunting again!’’ Their grand- 
mother said to them again, ‘““‘Do not go where I told you not to go.” 
They went out hunting. They went to Kakyma. They went to the south- 
west. When they got near where their grandmother did not want them 
to go, they climbed up Noponi tanaona. When they got on top, they 
walked a road a little way to the south. In an open place, they saw a 
white house. Elder Brother said, ‘‘I think that is the place our grand- 
mother does not want us to go. Brother, I think we better not go because 
they might kill us.’’ — “‘Do not mind your grandmother, what she said. 
Let us go!” Younger Brother said. ‘‘No, let us not go in.”’ He kept telling 
1 Their usual diet. 

* South of Zuii. 
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his brother to go. At last Elder Brother said, ‘All right, let us go!” So 
they went. When they got to the house, they climbed the ladder. They 
got on the top. It sounded tun! tun /' The people inside said, ‘‘Someone is 
coming.” They went in. “Have you come?” — “Yes.”’ — “Sit down!” 
They sat. ‘““‘Don’t you want to know the place?” Elder Brother said, 
“T know every place on the earth.” Younger Brother said, “I know every 
place in the sky.’’ The people inside said, ‘“Not that.” They went into 
the other room. There were four persons. They were Sayatia. They came 
out. They made Elder Brother bend down. One of them hit him with 
yucca four times. Elder Brother died. When he died, they threw him 
out. Next they made Younger Brother bend down. The next one hit 
him four times. Younger Brother died. They threw him out. Sayatia 
said, ‘Let us eat!’ They put out a bundle of beans, put it in the bowl 
and put in corn mush (hekusna). 

While the two Aihayuta lay outside, they said to each other, ‘“Now 
what are you going to be?’’ Elder Brother said, “I am going to be 
turned into beans. ‘‘Ja (all right), and I will be their corn mush.”’ While 
the Sayatia were eating, both went into their throat and choked them, 
and they all died. They went out of their throat. ‘“This is what you ought 
[ ?wanted] to do to us,”’ the two said. They took off their skin. They 
went out and got cedar bark. They took it inside. They put the cedar 
bark inside the skin. They went out to get yucca. They tied them, “I 
will have two,” said Elder Brother, “‘and you will have two.’”’ They made 
them stand up and tied them to their backs and they ran and Sayalia 
followed them. “‘It is all right. Let’s go.” They went with them and the 
Sayalia kept following them. They said, ‘““We will scare our grandmother.” 
So they went around. When they got near their house, some people that 
were hoeing in their corn field heard them calling out. Aihayuta called 
out, “O! 0! hona chuwan tapaniwia yai! Some one is following us, yai !” 
Those hoeing in their fields saw them coming. They all ran away. Their 
grandmother heard them. ‘““What bad children you are! You went where 
I did not want you to go.’’ One side of her face she painted black, the 
other side she painted white with ashes. In one hand she took the fire 
poker” and in the left hand a bundle of sticks. She went out. She heard 
them cry out, “O! 0! hona chuwan tapaniwia yai! Some one is following 
us, yai!’’ She went down to meet them. They were coming near. She 
ran on, when she met them she was angry. ‘““You mean ones,” she said. 
When she said that, she hit them with the big stick she carried. ‘“This is 
what you wanted to do to us,” shé said to them. ““That is enough, grand- 
mother. They are long since dead.’’ — “‘What bad boys you are to fool 
me!”’ And both Aihayuta kept on laughing at their grandmother. ‘‘Let 
us go to our house,” they said. They went away to their house. 

1 Sound of stepping. 

? Among Keres and Tewa the fire stick has a fetichistic protective 
character. 
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When they got inside, their grandmother put out a bowl of rats and 
corn mush for them to eat. ‘‘Grandmother, eat a lot! Let us try it!’’ They 
went into their room and put on turtle shell rattles. When they came out, 
they said to their grandmother, “Bend down, we will make you know 
about it (tenapikyana).1 She said, ‘‘I know every place in the earth.” — 
‘Well, bend down!” They put the hide of an animal on her back and 
Elder Brother hit her four times and Younger Brother hit her four times. 
Their grandmother burst her stomach. They said, ‘“Throw her outside.” 
When they threw her down, she turned to life again (ikwat hot yo-ka).” 
She went in. ““Now, grandsons, you have killed all the creatures that 
killed our children.” These Sayatia belong to Koluwela. So in Itiwanna, 
when they initiate children, they will call them. They sent them to 
Kotuwela. ‘“From now on we better not stay here together. You, Elder 
Brother, go to Uhannakwi.® You, Younger Brother, you stay here. And 
I will go to Shoptuwayallakwi.4 Lena inote teatikia. Le semkonikya. 


8. THE HOPI CHILDREN BECOME BIRDS.° 


Mas inote at the Hopi village the two Aihayuta lived with their grand- 
mother. The Aihayuta were going around. When they reached the Hopi 
village they were dancing Lapateakia.* The Hopi women were taking the 
bread from the oven and they did not speak to the Aihayuta because 


1 Term for the completed initiation. It is connected with the whipping 
by the Sayalia and it refers probably to the rite of unmasking and putting 
the masks on the initiates. At this time the Kopekwin tells the boys that 
long ago at Towa Yallane a big boy, an initiate, told the little boys how the 
Sayalia unmask, that the people summoned a Koko (Kachina) with a long 
knife, that this Koko cut off the head of the big boy, and that the attendant 
Koyemshi kicked the head to Koluwela. The term ‘‘to know how” is used 
I think, in connection with any of the more esoteric knowledge about the 
Koko. For example, I once heard a woman remark to a group of men that, 
had the Kopilashiwanni instead of the Kopekwin brought in the Sayalia for 
a certain exorcising rite, the Sayalia would have whipped harder. ‘“You know 
how,’’ commented the men. 

* Term not used in initiation of boys, but it might be used of a sick 
person recovering. And yet I have been told that being initiated was “‘like 
being born again’. A person born on the full moon has a good prospect of 
health and longevity, born on the new moon or waning moon, his prospects 
ate poor. Therefore the winter initiations, January and February, are set 
at full moon. 

Moreover, a term used in referring to the initiation or whipping of the 
children, faknekyana, means whipped or punished or killed. 

* Seven miles west of Zuiii. 

* Near the day school. 

® Informant, Waisilutiwa. 

® This is danced in Zufi, too, ‘‘little different.’’ 
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they looked ugly. As they went around, nobody gave them anything. 
They went down south of the town, where one old woman lived alone. When 
they got inside, the old woman gave them cooked meat of rabbit and 
jack rabbit mixed together. They ate all they wanted. While they were 
eating the Hopi were dancing. ““Now, grandmother, you wait here. We 
are going to the west side of the town where there is a cottonwood 
tree. While we are gone, gather together everything you care for. We 
will come back to take you with us.’”’ While they said that to their 
grandmother, they ground up azurite malachite! (with water). They 
called all the children of the Hopi together. They took them to the 
cottonwood tree. They gathered them all there because when they went 
first to the Hopi the people gave them nothing. They painted all the 
boys and girls with the azurite-malachite. ‘““Now, children, we are going 
to dance here, while your old ones are dancing in the village. Everybody 
take hold of a branch of this cottonwood tree. Hold the branch tight. 
Everybody call out a a a. We will dance like that.”” When he said that 
and everybody called out a a a and held up the branch of the cottonwood 
tree, they turned into chapparal jays (aakya).” The two ran away to 
their grandmother. Their grandmother carried her cook pot on her back. 
They went to Kwilli yalla, Two Mountains.* Everybody in Mukwina 
(Tusayan) turned into stone. That place is now named Awatowa. 
When they came with their grandmother to Ahokyanakwi,’ she got 
tired. They said to their grandmother, ‘““‘Now you go in here forever to 
live. So our children will call the place Where the Old Woman went in 
(techikyana oketsi kwatokia).’’ That is now the name of the place. They 
sent the old woman in, and they ran to Two Mountains. Here the two 
lived with their own grandmother. When they came there, they said to 
her, ““We have done something bad, because when we got to the Hopi 
village nobody treated us well, they gave us nothing to eat. We have 
turned the children to jays and their old ones to stone.”’ Their grand- 
mother said, ‘““You ought not to have done that. You are bad boys. After 
this do not go anywhere.”’ — ‘“‘We did that because they were mean 
people. We turned all the children to jays so all our children will give 
us prayer-sticks with jay feathers. There were none.”’ Their grandmother 
said, “Do not go anywhere any more.” Elder Brother said, “I think we 
ought not to live here together. I will stay here forever. Our grandmother, 
you go down near to Shiwannakwi (Zuni) to Shoptuwayallakwi, and, 
my younger brother, you go to Tautitanakwi.*° You stay there forever so 


1 Light blue pigment used on prayer-sticks. 
® Called by the Navaho qguash’ai from its cry ai 4i (Franciscan Fathers. 
An Ethnologic Dictionary of the Navaho Language, p. 162. St. Michaels, 
Arizona. 1916.) 
3 North of Zuii. 
* Ahokyana is a red stone used as a face pigment. 
5 A mesa half a mile west of the Vanderwagen ranch. 
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in case of trouble to our children, in case any tribe come to fight our 
children, we will watch over them.” That is why the two stay in high 
places where they can watch for anyone coming. Lena teattk. 


Q. WHY ANIMALS DO NOT EAT SALT.! 


Son achi son inote at Tanashinawa (Badger place)? Badger Old Man 
lived. At Homaakwen® Coyote lived. Badger Old Man went out to hunt 
at Pokyanawa‘ (Jack-rabbit Place) and saw Coyote hunting. They met 
each other at Pokyanawa. “Ate, kihe (friend)!’’ Badger Old Man said 
to Coyote. ‘“Heh, kihe, what are you doing ?”’ Coyote said to Badger Old 
Man. “I am hunting around,” said Badger Old Man. ‘‘How would it be if 
we went around together?” — “All right,” said Badger Old Man. 
‘‘Whenever a rabbit jumps out, I will run after it. I am a good runner,” 
said Coyote. ““And whenever a rabbit goes into a hole, you ought to 
dig down to get him out, you have long claws.” — ‘“Now which way 
shali we go?”’ said Badger Old Man. ‘‘We will go towards the south side 
where there are bushes.’”’ So they went towards the south. They went 
a little way. A rabbit got up and ran. When they saw it, Coyote ran 
after it. He ran after it a little way and the rabbit went into a prairie dog 
hole. And his friend, Badger Old Man, kept following him and when he 
got to where Coyote was, he asked him, ‘‘Where is it?” — ‘‘Now dig 
down into this hole. This is where he went in. When you get him out, we 
will go on again.”” So he dug down. He went far in. When he got down 
to the rabbit, he got him out. They killed him. When they killed him, 
Coyote said to his friend, “Now you carry him on your back.’ Badger 
Old Man carried the rabbit on his back. Badger Old Man said, ‘“Now in 
which direction are we to go?” He said, ‘“T'o Komchapemisskwi (Where- 
they-burn-Wood).’’ They went there, and they found another rabbit. The 
rabbit ran and Coyote saw him and chased him a little way. When he got 
near to the rabbit, he almost caught him. And the rabbit went into a 
hole and Coyote tried to catch him and he rolled over the prairie dog 
hole. Badger Old Man followed them, and came to where Coyote was 
and asked him, ‘‘Where is it ?’”’ And Coyote said, ‘‘He went in his hole. 
Now you dig down and get him out again. You will get him out. I know 
you are strong,” said Coyote to Badger Old Man. So Badger Old Man 
went down and he got the rabbit out of the hole. And they killed him. 
“Now you carry both of them, and we will start on again.”” So Badger 
Old Man carried the rabbit on his back. He said. ‘“Now which way are 
we to go?’ — ‘To this side, the south side, to Healotepokyatakwi.”’ 

1 Informant, Waisilutiwa. 

* Hills at the foot of Towa Yallane to the west. 

3 At the foot of Itiwatanna, Middle Point, a point in the mesa south of 
Zuni. 

* Southeast of Zufi. 
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When they got there, Coyote said to his friend, “Now you stay on this 
hill. You stay here, I will go to the south.” — “All right. I will wait for 
you here until you return,’ said Badger Old Man to his friend. So he 
went down to the south. A little way down in the bushes a jack-rabbit 
got up and ran off, and Coyote followed him. They went way around to 
Kyakimakwa and the jack-rabbit turned back to the place where he got 
up. When he reached there, Coyote caught him. When he killed the 
rabbit, he carried him to where his friend was. ‘‘Keshi,’”’ Badger Old Man 
said to Coyote. “Did you kill him ?”’ — ‘“‘Yes,” said Coyote. — “Lay him 
down.”’ Badger Old Man asked him, “Now which side shall we go?” — 
“Back to the place we met each other, to Pokyanawa, because it is 
almost sundown.” So they walked back to Pokyanakwi. When they 
were almost there, a rabbit got up. Coyote chased him. The rabbit went 
into a hole, and Coyote chased him. Badger Old Man followed them and 
reached the place. He said to him, “Did he go in?’”’ — “Yes,” said 
Coyote. ‘““Now dig down and get him out.’’ So Badger Old Man went in. 
He got the rabbit out again. They killed him. ‘“Now we have four,” they 
said. ““This will be enough,”’ they said. ‘““Yes, because it is almost sunset,” 
said Badger Old Man. “We have four. We will each get two.” — “All 
right,”’ said Coyote. ‘““Now you pick out the two you want because you 
got most of them out.”” So Badger Old Man took his two rabbits and he 
gave Coyote two. ““Now you take these two home. It is almost sundown. 
In four days we will go to get salt.” — “All right,”’ said Coyote. He 
carried his two rabbits on his back and went to Homakwen, and Badger 
Old Man went to Tonashinakwi. 

They kept counting their days (antsumenateakya). In three days 
Badger Old Man said, ‘““Tomorrow is our time to go get salt.’’ Coyote 
said the same at his place, ‘“Tomorrow we go to get salt.”” Next day 
Badger Old Man made ready his food, and carried it on his back and 
went to his friend. Coyote was waiting there for him. At sunrise he got 
there. Coyote was waiting for him. When Badger Old Man went in, 
Coyote said, ‘‘Ate, kihe? Kesh to ia? (Friend, have you come ?)’’ — “‘Yes,”’ 
said Badger Old Man. “I am not ready yet. Let me make ready my 
food,” said Coyote. Coyote made ready his food and said, ‘“Which side 
are we to go?”’ — “‘We will go and climb at Toloknana.’’! So they went 
to Toloknana. When they reached the top of the mountain they went 
out. The Coyote walked fast. Badger Old Man was slow. In the evening 
they got to Kamakya. ‘“‘We will stay here tonight,” they said. So they 
stopped there. Next day they started again. In the afternoon they 
reached Mayakwi? (Salt place). They took out the salt and put it into 
a sack made of the skin of wildcat. When they filled up their sack, they 
said, “We are to start now and go to where we were last night at Kamak.”’ 


1 South of Zuni. 
* The salt lake. 
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— “All right.”” So they started back trom Salt Place. In the evening 
they reached Kamak. They stayed the night there. 

At Itiwatanna the two Aihayuta went out and said one to the other, 
“Two of the bad ones went to get salt. They are on their way back. 
Tonight they are at Kamakya.” — “We better go because we do not 
want them to eat anything with salt,’ said Younger Brother. So they 
went to the place where the two were. When they arrived, they saw their 
fire. The two were sleeping. ““Now what are we to do?” said the Aihayuta 
to each other and one said, ““We will turn the salt into stone because it 
is not right for them to eat anything with salt.’’ — “All right,” said the 
other. So Younger Brother got a stone and threw it at them as they 
were sleeping. They got near to them and got hold of their sack of salt. 
The salt turned into stones. They went back to Itiwatanna. 

Then next morning when they got up they ate and they said, ““Now 
let us start on again.”’ Badger Old Man carried his sack on his back and 
it was not heavy. He said, ‘I wonder why my sack is not heavy.” 
Coyote carried his on his back and he said, ‘“‘And mine is not heavy.” 
So Badger Old Man put his down. ‘‘Let me look at them and see why 
they are not heavy. Yesterday they were heavy.” He looked at them and 
saw that the salt had become white stone. “It does not look like salt,” 
he said. Coyote looked at his, too. It was the same.‘‘ What shall we do ?”’ 
said Badger Old Man. ‘‘Well, we have to throw this away and go back and 
get some more. After we get to Salt Place and fill up our sack and start 
back, we will not stop here. We will go a little way on the other side where 
there are pine trees. Thereabouts we will spend the night. Maybe from 
there our salt will not turn again into stone.’”’ — “‘All right,” said Coyote. 
So they went back to Salt Place. In the afternoon (yaselakyapa) they 
filled up their sack with salt again, and started back. They passed by the 
place they were the night before. They went to the place of the pine 
trees. They got there at sunset. They stayed there that night. 

The two Aihayuta said, ““Now they have come again with the salt. 
They are over at the pine trees. We will go again and turn their salt into 
deer dung and rabbit dung.” So they went again and when they neared 
the fire they stopped and Younger Brother got a stone and threw it. 
They were sleeping. The two Aihayuta got near to the fire and each took 
hold of the sack and turned it into deer dung and rabbit dung. When 
they had done that, they said, ‘Now let us go home. Let them do what 
they want again.”’ They went back home. Next day when they got up, 
they ate and before they started Badger Old Man lifted up the sack 
and it was very light. ‘Now it is lighter than it was yesterday.” And 
Coyote took his and it was light. Badger Old Man said, “Look at yours 
and see what it is.’’ So Coyote untied his sack and looked at it. It was 
mixed with deer dung and rabbit dung. “Look at yours. I wonder why 
it is like this ? Now what shall we do?” said Coyote. ““We have to throw 
it away and go back and get some more. When we come back with it we 
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will not go through here, we will go to Itiwatanna where the road comes 
up. There we will spend the night,’’ said Badger Old Man. ‘‘All right,” 
said Coyote. So they threw away what they had in the sacks and went 
back again. When they reached Salt Place, they filled up their sacks 
with salt again and they started back. They passed through Kamakya 
and they kept on and came to where they were at the pine trees. They 
passed by there. they came to Itiwatanna after sundown. There they 
stopped. 

The two Aihayuta said, ““They have come with the salt. They are now 
where the road comes up. They are there now. We will go and turn the 
salt into gypsum,” said Younger Brother. ‘““You want to go again?” 
asked Elder Brother. ‘““Yes, because we do not want them to eat salt. 
When we put gypsum in their sack tomorrow, they will carry it down 
because it is as heavy as salt.” — “All right,” said Elder Brother. So 
they went down to the place where they were. When they got close to 
the fire, Younger Brother got a stone and threw it at them as they were 
sleeping. ‘“They are asleep, they won’t wake up.”’ They got close to them 
and each got hold of their sack and turned the salt into gypsum. ““Now 
let us go back home. Let them do what they want tomorrow,” said 
Elder Brother. So they went back. 

The next morning before they started, Badger Old Man tried his sack. 
He lifted it up and it was as heavy as before. “Mine is as heavy as it 
was yesterday,” he said. And Coyote lifted his up. ‘“Mine is heavy, too,” 
he said. ‘“‘Look at your sack,” Badger Old Man said to Coyote and Coyote 
untied his and looked at it. It was like salt. “It has not turned into 
anything,” he said. So they tied the sacks on their backs and went down 
the road. When they got to the bottom of the mountain, ““Now I am 
going on home,” said Coyote. “All right,” said Badger Old Man, and 
Coyote went to his house and Badger Old Man kept on. When he got to 
his house, he put down his sack. He emptied his sack. When Coyote got 
home, he emptied his sack, too. They did not taste the salt yet. In the 
evening Coyote boiled the rabbit and at Tonashiwa Badger Old Man did 
likewise. 

Next morning Coyote tried to grind the salt. He tasted it and found 
out it was not salt and he said, “I wonder why it has turned into gypsum. 
Let me go to my friend. I wonder if he has experienced the same.” So 
he did not eat, but went to his friend at Tonashiwa. He ran into the 
house of his friend. His friend saw him and said, “Ate, kthe, kesh to ia?” 
— “How is your salt ?” he asked Badger Old Man. “It is not salt, it has 
been turned into gypsum.”’ — “I wonder why?” — “Now, friend, we 
have to go again in four days,” Badger Old Man said to Coyote. ‘All 
right,’’ said Coyote. ‘I will be at your house in three days to let you know 
again.’ — ‘‘All right,’’ said Coyote. So he went out and went home. Each 
stayed home for three days. In three days Badger Old Man went to 
Homaakwena to his friend. When he went in, Coyote said, “Ate, kihe, 
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have you come?’’ — “Yes,” he said. “I come to let you know now that 
tomorrow we are to go get salt again. I will come very early. We will 
start early. We will try to come back the same day so our salt will not 
turn into anything.” — “All right. I will wait for you. Come very early.” 
So Badger Old Man went back home. In the evening they both went to 
sleep early. The next morning, very early, Badger Old Man went to his 
friend at Homaakwena. When he got there, his friend was awake. He 
had everything ready. ‘“Now we will start and try and go fast. I can 
run faster than you. You are slow. Let us see how far we can go before 
the sun comes out.”’ So they started from Homaakwena. They kept on 
running till reached Kamakya. There the sun came out. They kept on 
going. At noon they reached Salt Place. They took out the salt, put it 
in their sack. ‘“Now let us start and see how far we can go before sunset. 
When the sun goes down we will keep on. Maybe we will be home before 
daybreak.’”’ From thence they started out with the salt till they came 
to Kamak. A little way this side of Kamak the sun went down. They 
kept on going until midnight. They reached Itiwatanna, they climbed 
down. They kept on a little way. Coyote said, ‘“Now I am going on my 
way and you go yours. This time our salt will not turn into anything.” — 
“All right,” said Badger Old Man. Coyote went on home and Badger 
Old Man went on home. 

At Itiwatanna the two Aihayuta came out. Younger Brother said, 
“They are coming with the salt, one is going to his house with the salt, 
the other to his house. Let them get home with the salt. But we will go 
again, because we do not want any animal to eat meat with salt,” 
Younger Brother said. ‘‘All right,” said Elder Brother. So they waited 
until the two reached home with the salt. Coyote went home and put 
his sack down and Badger Old Man reached home and put down his sack. 
They did not look at their salt because they thought it would not turn 
into anything. They were very tired. Both went to sleep. ‘Now let us go,” 
said Aihayuta Younger Brother. ‘““We go first to the house of Badger 
Old Man. There we will get his sack. Then we will go to the house of 
Coyote and get his sack. We will take the salt back to our mother.” 
They went to Tonashinawa. They went in while Badger Old Man was 
asleep. Younger Brother said, ‘“Now, mother, we will take you back 
because we do not want any animal to live on salt.’”” He untied the sack 
and took out a little piece. When he took out a little piece all the rest of 
the salt followed (of itself). They went to the house of Coyote, and Elder 
Brother said, “Now, mother, we will take you back because we do not 
want any animal to liveonsalt.” He took out alittle piece and took it back 
to the salt place. All the rest of the salt went back, too. The two Aihayuta 
went home. 

The next morning when Coyote got up, he was anxious to see the salt. 
He looked, he found his sack empty. He said, “I wonder why ? Maybe she 
does not want us to eat her flesh. Let me go and see my friend.’’ So 
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Coyote went to see his friend at Tonashinawa. When he went in, Badger 
Old Man said, “‘Ate, kthe. Have you come?” — ‘Yes,’ he said. “‘I come 
to see about your salt. My sack is empty. How about yours? That is 
why I come to see you.”” — “Mine is all gone, too,” he said. ‘‘I think we 
will live without salt after this. There is no use trying it any more.” So 
that is the reason no animal eats salt. Le’na inote teatikya lewt semkontkya. 


10. THE GIRL WHO HUNTED RABBITS.! 


At Kateik® there lived the daughter of a rain priest. There was a deep 
snow. She went out to kill rabbits. She put on her slip and overshoes.’ 
She killed several rabbits. She pulled them out from the bush. She went 
on until she came to Atelatianna (rocks blue). She went around killing 
them. Then she came to Hakwinna (weeds black). She killed some there. 
It became dark. She made a bundle of the rabbits and started back to 
Blue Rocks. She came to a big cave. She went in. She threw the rabbits 
down and made a fire, with the fire drill. She skinned a rabbit. She 
cooked it. While she was eating it she heard O-la-a!* She said, ‘‘Come 
here, I am here.”’ He called again — O-la-a! She said, “Come here, I am 
staying here all night.’’ He called again — O-la-la! She said, ‘‘Come here.” 
She said, ‘I am staying here all night.’ She heard his steps. He called 
again — O-la-la! He looked in at the door. She said, ‘“Was it you I heard 
call?” He said, ‘“Yes. I saw your tracks in the snow and followed them.” 
She said, ““What am I going to give you to eat? I have no meat.” He 
said, ““‘What is that lying there by the fire?”’ She said, ‘“‘Rabbits.’”’ He 
said, ‘“Give me one of them.’”’ She threw him one out of the doorway. 
He swallowed it. He asked, “Have you any more?” She said, “Yes.” 
She threw him another. He asked, “Have you any more?”’ She said, 
“‘Ves.’”’ She threw him another. He asked, ‘““Have you any more?”’ She 
said, ‘“Yes.”’ She threw him another. He asked, ‘“Have you any more?” 
She said, ‘‘Yes.’”’ She threw him another. He asked, ““Have you any 
more ?’’ She said, ‘“‘Yes.’’ She threw him another. She said, ‘“They are 
all gone.’’ Atoshle said, “I am going to eat you. That is what I came for.” 
The girl cried out. He put his hand in. Then he started to put in his head. 


1 Informant, Waisilutiwa. 

* Ruin towards Black Rock. 

8 These snow shoes are made of sheep pelt, the wool inside. They are tied 
at the ankle or knee. 

4 This is the call of Atoshle, the bugaboo mask. See Parsons, E. C. The 
Zuni A’doshlé and Suuké. American Anthropologist (N. S.) 18: 338—347. 
1916. 

At the sound the three year old boy near us began to whimper. This child, 
by the way, already knew several ceremonial terms and one day while we were 
turning the pages of ‘“The Zufi Indians’’ he pointed to the picture of the 
altar of the Bedbug society, his uncle’s society, and named it! 
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The hole was too little. The rocks loved the girl and made themselves 
closer and closer. He asked her again, ‘‘Is that all the meat you have?” 
— “Yes.”” — “Well, throw out your overshoes. Maybe some time you 
ate meat and you wiped your greasy hands on your overshoes, and they 
are greasy.” She threw them. He ate them. He said, ‘““Throw out your 
moccasins.’’ She threw them. He ate them. He said, ‘“Throw out your 
leggings.”” He ate those. He said, ‘““Throw out your belt.” He ate that. 
He said, ‘“Throw out your dress.” He ate that. ‘Is that all you have?” 
She said, ‘““Yes.”’ She was sitting there crying with nothing on. Atoshle 
said, “I am going to eat you surely this time. You have such nice white 
skin. You will make a good meal.” She began to cry, ‘““Mother, come for 
me! Father, come for me!”’ He said, “I am going to get you this time.”’ 
He went off a little way, and ran and butted his head against the doorway 
and broke off a little piece. He stretched in his arm and tried to catch her. 
She was out of his reach. 

A little way from there lived the two Aihayuta and their grandmother. 
Their grandmother went out-doors and said, ““My grandsons, Atoshle is 
going to eat that girl. If she died, it would never do. You must go and 
save her. I heard her cry.” (She did not really hear her cry. They all knew 
all the time what they were to do.) They put on what men put on. They 
took a bow in one hand and a club in the other. They started on a run. 
When they got there, he was just about to grab the girl. They pulled 
their bows and shot him. They said, ‘“Why did you want to eat our 
younger sister ?’’ They said to the girl, “Why do you wander around ? Why 
do you not stay athome ?”’ She was standing there wiping her eyes. They 
laid the Atoshle out. They said, ““Why do you hunt rabbits yourself?” 
She said, ‘‘Because I have no men folks. All the men of the other girls 
brought in rabbits. I like them, so that is why I went hunting.” They 
cut the stomach of the Atoshle open (making a line down the breast), 
and out came all the rabbits. They took his heart and threw it to the 
east, and it became the Big Star (moyachuntanna) [Morning star]. They 
threw his entrails, and they became the Milky Way. They told her to 
put on her things. She put on her black leggings and her moccasins and 
skin shoes and dress and belt. They divided the rabbits. There were 
thirty, each took half and strung them over his back, and they all 
started out. About daybreak they came to Kateik. Elder Brother 
(Masawe) went back to his grandmother and Younger Brother had the 
girl. 

She became pregnant. In a few days she had twins, two boys. Four 
days after that, they were big enough to go around. One day their father 
went out hunting. In his quiver was his rabbit stick. It was made of a 
round piece of turquoise. When he threw it, it came back. The two 
children took it out of the quiver and began to cut each other in two 
with it and put each other together again. They did it several times. Then 
the children of the village said, ‘Cut us in two!”’ So they cut them in 
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two and put them together again. Then they cut some other children in 
two and they could not put them together. They kept cutting them in 
two until all the children were dead. When the old ones found out their 
children had been killed, they were angry and were going to kill the two 
children. But their father told the people they were not children like 
the others, they were uncooked. He took them to his grandmother. They 
lived there with him. That is the way. 


II. THE ANIMALS PLAY HIDDEN BALL.” 


Well, long ago at Chamkyakwea gathered the eagles, the hawks, 
chickenhawks and redtail hawks, owls and crows, and lion, bear, wolf, 
badger, and coyote, to talk about the right thing to do. ‘‘Here we kill 
deer; the animals bury them in dirt. We have nothing to eat. Let us do 
tricks to one another to make it right.” Their director is Eagle. Aihayuta 
came from Uhanakwi. “Have you come? Sit down. What say you? We 
are going to do tricks to one another.”’ — ““That is why I have come.” 
— “We are going to play iankolowe.”* — “That is why I have come.” 
— ‘I [Eagle] want your ball.’’* — ‘All right. You will take it along. When 
you arrive you play tankolowe to sunrise before we get there.”’ — “‘All 
right.”” — “I am going.”’ — ‘“‘All right, go!’’ He [Eagle] went to Aiha- 
yuta’s house. With the ball they gave him he reached Chamkyakwea. 
He went in. ‘““Have you come?”’ all said to him. “Yes. I have come.” 
— “Have they given you the ball ?’”’ — “Yes. They have given it to me. 
Now let us do it.’’ On the east side were Bear, Wolf, Lion, Badger, 


Hedgehog. The animals sat down. And on the west side Eagle, the 
L 


Hawks, Crow, Chickenhawk, sat down. And Squirrel was their “‘rat’’.® 





Owl was “‘rat” for the animals. They played all night. And at Uhanatana | 


the two Aihayuta dressed up in deer hide tied in front. Both went out. 
“Let us go!’ Both went out, before sunrise both arrived. They were 
having a great time. Both went in. ‘“Have you come ?”’ — “‘Yes, we have 
come.” Owl has the ball. Squirrel is the ‘“‘rat’”, near the fire with his 
back scorched. They do not find the ball. The animals are walking around 
inside. The night (not daylight) animals say because the animals killed 
and buried the deer. Eagle does not like it. That’s why the night animals 
talk. And Owl has the ball, he dances around.* The two Aihayuta gave 


1 Referring to the heated sand-bed human children are born on. All 
spirits are uncooked people. 

* Informant Waisilutiwa. 

3 See The Zuni Indians, 333—341; Parsons, E. C. Hidden Ball on First 
Mesa, Arizona. Man, XXII, 89—91. 1922. 

* The War gods’ ball is asked for as is the rain priest’s ball. 

° The scorer in charge of the tally straws is called ‘‘the rat’’. The ‘“‘rat’’ 
may not stir from his place until the game is won, however long it is. 
® See The Zufi Indians, 339. 
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Squirrel their club, near sunrise. ‘“Now, with this club you will hit Owl. 
That’s the one who has the ball,” said the two Aihayuta. As Owl dances, 
Squirrel hits his hand with the club. He drops the ball. Bear gets the ball. 
Eagle won the game. ‘“These (birds) go around in the daylight. Their 
feathers are to finish prayer-sticks. You, Owl, from now on only be 
around at night because we do not want you by day. You will be hunting 
at night only,’”’ both said to him. ““Now you ought not thus to live. Some 
place you should be to live forever.” The two scattered the animals. The 
two went home. ‘““Have you come ?”’ — ‘‘Yes, we have come. We scattered 
the animals. Now, grandmother, we ought not to live thus, but where 
we can live forever.” — “All right, let us go!’’ — “‘Now we go,” they 
said, “where we can live forever.”” Long ago thus it happened.’ “I will 
live here, and, my younger brother, you go to Itiwaklaatikwi to live, 
and, our grandmother, you go to Shoptuwayallakwi to live. So our 
children can ask for our light (help).” 


12. THE GAMBLER.” 


At A’yaa lived a gambler named Takyet’aci. One day the two Ahayuta 
went hunting and came to his house. They entered and began to play 
with him. They lost their shoes, and their belts and their skull caps, 
and finally they lost their legs. They had lost everything they had. Then 
their grandmother came to help them. She knew everything that had 
happened to them. She went down to a place where four girls were living 
and said to them, “Your two brothers are gambling and they are losing 
everything they have. Make them stop.’”’ Then she made c’oliwe and gave 
it to the youngest girl. They went to their brothers and entered the house 
of the gambler. When they came in, they found their brothers lying in 
the fire. The gambler was going to roast and eat them. They had lost 
everything, even their own bodies. When the girls came in, the gambler 
thought that he would win them, too. The eldest one began to gamble 
with him and she lost. She lost her clothing and even her body. Then 
the next one sat down and began to gamble. She also lost everything. 
The third one took her place. She staked her clothing against the clothing 
of the gambler and she tried to win back her sisters, but she also lost. Then 
the man arose and attended his fire in order to roast the two Ahayuta 
well. When he was standing there the youngest girl took his gambling 
sticks and threw them into the fire. He asked her, ‘““Why do you do that ? 
Those are my means of sustenance.’’ She said, ‘“You can get another set 
of gambling sticks.’’ He asked, ‘‘Where can I get a set of new ones ?”’ Then 
she took from her belt the sticks which her grandmother had given her 
and said, ‘“‘Let us play with this set of sticks.’’ They sat down and began to 

1 Here the narrator might have stopped; but he went on, more specifically, 
with an after thought. 

* Recorded by Franz Boas. 
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gamble. She won his clothes. She won his left leg and, when he staked his 
right leg, she won that, too. Finally she won his head and she won back 
her brothers and sisters. Then he staked the west room which was full 
of corn, and he lost. He staked the north room full of corn, and he lost, 
And he lost the room in the east and in the south as well. Then he said, 
“Now I have nothing else to stake.” The girl asked her sisters what she 
should do and the Ahayuta replied, ‘“‘Let us cut out his eyes.” Then they 
took his hafted knife and cut out both his eyes. He threw the one to the 
west and said, ‘“You shall be the lying star’’ (star just before dawn). He 
threw the other one to the east and it became the morning star. Then 
the gambler was blind. 

The Ahayuta opened the doors of the rooms in which the corn was 
kept and they looked at the stores which they had won. They put on the 
belts all they had won and went home. The gambler had a crystal ball 
which was hanging near the window. He held it to his heart and the ball 
was transformed into a fire. He threw it and it pursued the Ahayuta 
and their sisters. When they reached their home they told the people 
to close the doors. The ball of fire rolled past the village. 


13. COYOTE AND FOX ARE FRIGHTENED BY THE LITTLE BIRD a 


A coyote was walking along a cliff when a little bird, A’kwasukta, 
suddenly flew up and frightened him so that he fell down the precipice. 
A short time after this Gray Fox walked along the edge of the cliff. 
The bird frightened him and he also fell down. Fox asked Coyote, “‘What 
are you doing here ?’’ Coyote replied, ‘‘A little bird threw me down. And 
how did you come here ?”’ Fox said, ‘“The same thing happened to me. 
I looked at the bird when it flew up, missed my footing and fell down the 
cliff. Where shall we go? We cannot continue to live here. The bird 
will not allow us to stay here. Let me go eastward.”’ Coyote said, ‘‘And 
I will go to Sus’a’cohtakwe.”’ They separated and since that time Fox 
and Coyote do not live together. 


I4. WATCHER BLINDED. 


Long ago all the birds lived on Towa Yallane. They called out to meet 
together to contest (iatsuma) and see who could fly highest. The owls 
had big eyes, the others did not want them. Kyapchiko* flew highest. 
Kyapchiko went into the hole of Ground Owl (totsukwashi). They put 
the owl to wait and see when Kyapchiko came out. Ground Owl got 
tired and he closed one eye. He got tired in the other eye and he closed 
both eyes. He shut both eyes and Kyapchiko went out. The birds came 

1 Recorded by Franz Boas. 


* These birds fly around before rain and after. The rain priests use their 
feathers. They are hard to get. 
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and asked Ground Owl and he did not know whether Kyapchiko was 
in or out. They all hated Ground Owl.! They got sand and threw it at 
him.” They told him not to come out in the day time, but to come out at 
night. That is why the owls always come out at night. 


15. LANDSLIDE.® 


Ashiwanni Aiyahokwe (the Mustard clan rain priests) at Itiwanna 
(Zufi) worked on prayer-sticks. They all went out to put them in, and 
one of the rain priests forgot his medicines. He went back for them and 
found his wife with another man. It hurt his heart. He got angry. He 
took his medicines. He took them where they were going to put in their 
prayer-sticks. They put down their prayer-sticks and he told the other 
rain priests (he was chief, shiwannit mosona) about his wife. He said he 
wanted to make a landslide (anupkwaiye).* He would get a willow stick 
measured from shoulder to the tip of the middle finger. He took one 
home and they all worked on it. They used chimikyakoa (from the 
beginning) helipone (helin, clay, pone, put in), black paint belonging to 
the priesthoods. They used feathers of turkey, bluejay, flicker, oriole, 
towhee. They tied it with yucca string. They made the prayer-stick on 
one day and took it out the next day. Four men took it to the mountains, 
to Atsinakwi, and all held it. They began to sing, but only in their 
hearts — yam (their) tkena (heart) tenenapkya (sing). Soon the stick 
disappeared into the rock by itself. They made no hole. They came home. 

For four years he (the chief) did not sleep with his wife. After one year 
there was a noise under ground. After two years it rumbled again. After 
three years it rumbled again. After four years the whole village and the 
whole world shook, and especially the ettowe (fetiches) in the bowls of the 
rain priests and the water in the bowls of everybody. All asked, ‘“Who is 
trying to make a landslide ?’’ Nobody told. 

They looked for the fast runners and they picked out two and sent 
them to Mukwi (Tusayan). They started in the morning and went all 
day and the next day they arrived. They stopped nowhere, but went into 
the rain priest house. They asked the Hopi rain priest, ““Now we have a 


1 “All birds hate owls. People hate owls, too. Owls are connected with 
witches.’’ 

2 Cp. Pueblo Indian Folk-Tales, Probably of Spanish Provenience, 
JAFL XXXI, pp. 230, 231. 

3 In September, 1918, a few days before I reached Zuii, there had been 
a slide in the side of the mesa to the north, near Atsinakwi. The influenza 
attacked the town in October and the landslide was said to have been an 
omen (teliuna). — The omen of the influenza in 1919 was a lunar eclipse — 
the moon went ‘“‘black and dead”’. 
* “Rarthquake”’. 
5 To make string, the plant is chewed. 
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landslide at Zufi. Can you help us to stop it ?’’ — ‘‘Yes, maybe we can 
help your people. We will try hard.’’ They all came together. They 
worked one day on their feathers. They took them with them the next 
morning. They travelled one day and one night. The next day they got 
to Halonakwi (Zuni). All the rain priests here worked on the feathers, 
The Hopi took all these feathers over to where the landslide was. When 
they got there, there was water there and corpses in it with hair floating 
and hands showing up. They said, ‘““The dead are coming to life, and we 
are going to die.’’ They crossed sticks of cedar and sat on it [the raft] 
with their bundled prayer-sticks (ky’aechin). They put the prayer-stick 
bundles down in the middle of the water. As soon as they put it down, 
the earth stopped shaking. The Hopi waited to see if the earth would 
stop shaking. It stopped, also the water . They went back. At that time 
when the Hopi came the Ashiwi (Zufi) felt pleased with them. Thus it 
happened long ago and that is why now in the village they do nothing to 
make the rain priests unhappy. Lew. 


16. DEER HUNT. 


My wife made me chuakinaowe* and he’palokya.® If I brought back 
any of this food from the hunt she would not eat it; like the deer she 
might have twins, unless she waved the food around a rung of the house 
ladder, four times. 

My older brother went with me. We went to Prairiedog Hill. My older 
brother made a sound like Mountain Lion —ho-o! Mountain Lion is 
the hunter. His cry makes the deer nervous; it stops running. In this 
way deer can be hunted even without weapons... If you found a fawn 
alone you would pinch its nose or tail or ears to make it cry out for its 
mother. 

This time my older brother shot the deer in the leg. He told me to 


1 As the rain priests do today in the springs. 

2 Corn roasted and ground, again roasted and ground, and a third time 
roasted. This, which is ‘‘hard to make’, is given also to Kyaklo, a prominent 
masked impersonation in the initiation into the Kachina society. 

3 Wheat soaked in water until it sprouts, then roasted in oven over night 
and ground. 

* Deer meat pregnant women may eat, menstruating women also. 

With one exception there appear to be no taboos on menstruating women 
(adukwe, blood comes out) at Zufi. A menstruating woman will not dance 
because her participation would make the throats of the singing men dancers 
tire more quickly than usual. (For throat tire, shoyelatenane, dancers would 
eat dry chili, without bread.) I heard of one instance where a girl had been 
engaged to grind for the Uhuhukwe society, but because she was menstru- 
ating her mother kept her home — not on hygienic grounds. 
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follow the deer. I took off my clothes!. I found the deer lying in the 
river. I tied it up with yucca rope and tried to take it alive to my brother; 
then I got tired and killed it. I held its mouth shut to keep its breath 
(pinan) inside, that makes the deer live again. I made a sand mound 
to get it up on my shoulders and used my trousers for a rope... I was 
hungry and tired and almost crying. 

When I reached my older brother we dug a hole and sprinkled in k/o’o* 
and put the deer on top of the hole; we did this to get deer again easily. 

Every morning while I was away my wife brought out Mountain Lion* 
and made a road (sprinkling with meal) from him in the direction I went. 
She fed him, and when we brought in the deer she rubbed some of his 
blood on the mouth of Mountain Lion. 

When I came with the deer she made the road (with meal) from the 
door to the middle place under the shalako teshkwin (a roof shrine). 
A double ear of corn (mykyapant) was placed between the fore hoofs 
of the deer, women’s blankets were laid over him5, he was ‘‘smoked”, 
and everyone in the house sprinkled him with meal. 

Before and after the hunt we planted prayer-sticks. 


17. EAGLE HUNT.® 


A boy was out hunting rabbits.A witch came and talked to the boy. 
The boy said he was hunting rabbits. The witch turned the boy into 
a coyote. Coyote Boy could eat nothing, he was starving and he lay 
down in the bushes. Eagle came and found Coyote Boy and raised him 


1 In this case, inferably, the hunters had not stalked the deer in the guise 
once familiar at Zufii and elsewhere — with their face and arms painted 
yellow and white and the hide and antlers of a deer over their head and 
stooping back. 

* This is a reference to the Pueblo belief that game animals become re- 
incarnate. 

3 Hard, i. e. bits of micaceous hematite (tsuhapa), turquoise and abalone, 
all mixed with corn pollen. 

* His hunting fetish. 

5 See The Zuni Indians, Pl. CVI. 

° This tale wast old as explanation of offering k/o’o (see above) to eagles. It 
is sprinkled below the nest “if the hunter wants the birds very much and 
wants them to let him catch them easily” — an instance of the characteristic 
Pueblo theory that game may be rendered obliging by gift (and prayer). — 
To ensure docility on the journey home the eagle hunter puts wax from his 
ear on the head of the bird. 

Klo’o is also sprinkled on the ground before plucking in order that the 
new feathers will come in white. Formerly eagles were kept for many years, 
for considerably longer periods than at present, and as they aged their 
feathers came in whiter and whiter. According to Stevenson, eagle feathers 
are washed and rubbed with kaolin to make them white. During the plucking 


4 
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up. Coyote Boy said, “I am starving to death.” Eagle said, “I will carry 
you, hold on to my back.”’ Eagle carried Coyote Boy up to his house. In 
the Eagle house Coyote boy saw three Eagle women, wearing yellow 
moccasins, their bodies, white. Eagle Man spread down a woman’s 
-blanket and put Coyote Boy on it and covered him with another blanket. 
Eagle Man had a glass ball, he held it in his hand until it got warm, he 
rubbed it along the hands and arms of Coyote Boy and opened them and 
the boy came out just as he had been before, but very thin. The eagles 
had dried deer meat. They cooked it and gave it to the boy. 

The boy’s family was lonesome and looked for him. Eagle Man called 
all the eagles together, and each eagle gave the boy two feathers, a tail 
feather and a wing feather, and made him an eagle dress. They put it on 
him and made him practice flying in the room. The first time he fell 
down. The second time he flew better. They took him out and he flew in 
the air. They sent him down to tell his people that they, the eagles, 
wanted from the people their best turquoise and their meal. The eagles 
followed the boy down. They tried to teach him how to kill rabbits. He 
could not do it. Then the eagles said, ‘“We eat what is raw. You are not 
used to eat what is raw. You must go home. Tell your people that 
whenever they want our feathers,! they have to give us meal.” 

While he was still in the air the eagles took away his feather dress, and 
he dropped down. He was almost unconscious. Then he recovered and 


an ear of white corn is held at the foot of the eagle and at the close, chewed 
grains from this ear together with kaolin are spit into the mouth of the eagle 
and rubbed on the body where the white feathers should grow — corn that 
the feathers may come in soon, as corn comes up, and kaolin that they may 
be white. (‘The Zufi Indians’. p. 114.) 

1 For the kachina impersonators to wear spaced down their flowing hair 
or under their mask in their forelock. (Members of the curing societies also 
wear an eagle feather in the forelock.) Such feathers are supposed to be 
dropped by eagles in their flight, especially for the kachina. If such donations 
are scarce, feathers will be plucked from captive birds. The point is that 
kachina hair feathers must be from live birds, Feathers from dead eagles are 
used in prayer-sticks. 

Young birds are taken from the nest by lassooing from above or by 
lowering a boy into the nest. (See Parsons, E. C. The Pueblo of Jemez, p. 69. 
Dept. of Archaeology, Phillips Academy. Andover. 1925.) When a man finds 
an eagle nest, he marks the spot by cutting down a nearby tree or by “‘plant- 
ing a tree’’ (putting up a stake?) or by placing some cast off article like an 
old pair of trousers under a stone below the nest. The nest is henceforth 
private property, sharable at option, for example, with a brother, a blood 
brother; but the nest is in no wise clan or group property, as among the 
Hopi. (Voth, H. R. Notes on the Eagle Cult among the Hopi Indians, 
107 Pub. 157 Field Mus. of Nat. Hist. 1912; Stephen’s Journal, mss.). Eagles 
are said to nest successively in four places, then to repeat their rounds —an 
amusing carrying over of the pattern of the ceremonial circuit. 
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weit home and told his people. After four days the eagles chased him 
when he was out in the fields and killed him. That is why people put 
down corn meal under the eagle and bury’ the eagle, not merely throw 
it out. And that is why after a person dies, people think he goes to 
heaven.” 


18, THE HOPI CHILDREN BECOME BIRDS. ? 


mas ino'te mukwina _ tualap ta‘htcic ahayuta a'tci 
long ago Hopi village stood meanwhile both 
kwiliyalakwi yam hotil-i kyakwe'kya 
at Twin Mountains their grandmother having lived 
ate tunalukya a‘teci mukwinakwin te’tcikya  artci 


both were going about visiting both Hopicountry arrived both 


te’tcip lapale’akya oti'we a‘tei tuala’kona 
arrived (name of dance) they were dancing both village about 


1 A dead eagle, like many sacrosanct things, is buried in the river bed to be 
washed away. As in a human burial, the grave is sprinkled with meal before 
the body is lowered. Prayer-sticks are not planted for eagles nor prayer 
“eggs’’ deposited as among the Hopi. With the complacency characteristic 
of his people, my informant added that there were more eagles in Zuifi 
territory and their nests were more accessible. Such Hopi practice to in- 
crease eagles were unnecessary. 

2 Iyamakwi, above place, or, a less common term, apoyena, rocks cover. 
“Above the clouds there is a place like this ground.’’ Whether this expression 
refers to the big hole above the clouds as referred to elsewhere in Pueblo 
circles or whether it is merely a Catholic acculturation like the term heaven 
used in translation, I do not know. From no other Zufi informant have I 
ever heard that the dead ascend, and I surmise that this is an individual 
attempt at acculturation, and was merely tried on me as a White. The in- 
formant was a new acquaintance and was unaware that I knew anything of 
Koluwala‘wa the subaqueous destination of the dead. He did not speak 
English, but he knew something of admittedly Mexican tradition. “Lihos 
(Dios) separated us, the Ashiwi, from all the people to the East, the people of 
Laguna, Acoma, San Domingo; Lihos did not separate the people to the West, 
the Hopi, the Apache, the Comanche, because they were not baptized 
(kwa ko’shoname).’’ He knew, too, something of the doctrine of punishment 
after death. ‘‘If a Zufii marries a White, after death he will turn into a horse; 
if he marries a Mexican, into a burro; a Navaho, into a coyote; a Hopi, into 
a deer. When he marries another Ashiwi, he goes to Koluwala‘wa. Anyone 
eating horse meat will not go to Koluwala‘wa. 

° This is the same story as that on p. 35; but it was dictated by L., our 
interpreter, who was not satisfied with some of the forms used by the story 
teller, Waisilutiwa. Dr. Ruth Bunzel has been kind enough to make a con- 
siderable number of corrections in these texts. 


4* 
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yatacon al-up a‘mukwe a‘wokya he’palacna‘we 
visiting going about Hopi all the women taking out (he’ palokya)! 
from oven 


kwa‘ tcuhot a‘tcia acuwam‘e kwa‘tcuhot a'tcia  i‘tok’yana’ma 


not anyone’ the two speak not anyone thetwo feed 

a’tci a‘yatsap ak-ya a‘tci lesna al‘ukya s’a'tei 
both being ugly because both thus went about both 
mak’yaiakwin tahna tualakwin paniikya ta'htcic teuwa 
south towards town to went down meanwhile a certain 
okyatsik taci sama _  k’yakwe'kya’  ar‘tcia cemakya a‘tei 
woman old alone lived the two shecalledin both 
kwatop —_a‘tcian okcik t?a pokya wolean wolunan 
entering forthe two rabbit and jack rabbit stew putting in a bowl 
a‘tcian hep’alokya wolup a‘tei ittokya. 


for the two cake in cooking pot having put ina bowl thetwo ate 


a‘tci tcunap les a'tcian wolatukya. 
the two having finished for them cleared away 
a‘tci akwali heakya. heanan a‘tci yam 


both azurite-malachite ground having ground it both their 


hota slesanakwakyé si? hota to  cokvak?van‘a 
grandmother thus said to her now grandmother you _ shall wait here 


ho’na tual’ona uwelanan ante’unapkya yam 
to us people of the town = great wrong have done 


kops’emaonan hon a‘wan te’un'a vo cokya yam kwahol 


what we like we tothem shalldo you wait something 
i'tse’manona to ihap’ok?yanna hon iap 

that which you wish for you _ shall gather we when (we) come 
hon a‘wa'nuwa ar‘tci yam akwal helin itteanan 
we shall go both their azurite-malachite pigment picking up 
sunha‘kwin  tahna a'tci paniikva. pola elakwi 

west direction both descended. cottonwood tree stand where 
atei tetcikaé. te’tcinan a'tci ko-wi a‘t’sana ekyda'tsik 


both arrived. whenthey get there both afew children girls 


tap  a‘waktsiki a‘tci hapokyaenan  artci pol elakwin 
and boys both to them having both at the cotton- 
wood tree 


1 Wheat flour cooked in corn husk or bowl in outside oven. 
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a‘wil'i paniikya artci yam akwat heakonak-ya 
them with down both their azurite-malachite ground with 
a‘t’sana a‘hekcik’yakya s? a‘tsana hon _ tarhtcic otiwa 
children painted now children we meanwhile dance 


tonawan a‘lacina‘we yam tuala yam otiwap ’ta tcilfun 

your old ones their village their dancing and take a turn 
(we will dance 
here, too) 


otiwe a‘tci le’a‘wanikwakya si? ansamo t’on luk’ porla 
dance both thussaidtothem now allof you you this cottonwood 


yatci* temia ton yat’ena‘wap _lesna hon otiwa _ hacina 
branches all you taking hold of this way we dance tight 
ton yatena‘wa a‘tci le’a-wanikwakya’ = si weanawe! a‘tsana 
you shall (it) both thussaidtothem. now cry out! children 
weana’kya. ala! a! a! a‘tsana temla avakya a‘wiyokya 
cried out. children all jays became 
tahtcic a‘wan ar‘lacina‘we a’wiokya ak-ya lak¥ 
meanwhile _ their old ones turn into stone for that reason now 
ise’on awatuya. a'tci yam hota inkwin ana‘ kya 


there (place name). both their grandmother where she is ran off 


a'tci tetcinan si’ hota hanate yeleteu a‘tci yam 
both arrive now grandmother hurry getready both their 
hota leanikwakya a'‘tcia hota yam woleakya te’le 
grandmother said to her their grandmother their boiling pot 
i'setop kyes_ utalaikya kyas utulaikya.... 
catried on back now theyranoff (ya prolonged to show distance) now 
they ran off. 
ahokk?yanakwi yam hot ili a‘tc iap a‘tcia 
red spring place their with grandmother both came their 
hota isk’on yu'te’tcikya si’ hota litk’on‘te 
grandmother there got tired now grandmother here in this place 


to kwaton‘a akya lit okyatsiki kwatokya_ tec?ik’yana 


you shallgoin so here old woman went in this place shall 
be called 

le’a'te yam hota anikwakya atcia’ hota 

so they their grandmother __ said to her their grandmother 


kwatokya kyesi a‘tci akya yam k’ydkwi_ kwilli yallakwi 
went in started both coming their house two mountains 
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a'tci yam hota inkwin Si'kya a'tcia hota 
both their grandmother where she is nowcame their | grandmother 


kec ton i'a a‘tcia leanikwakya hota hon  u'weyackya 
are youcoming their saidtothem grandmother we we have 
done wrong 
hon __at’sana wvakya a‘wackya a'wan a‘lacinawona hon 
we children jays made their old ones we 
awackya kopla‘ti kwa t?on  vyaiyuw’ ya‘name koplat 
turn into stone why not you (to be bad) have no sense why 
ton lesna  teukya ma’ elle hon __lesna 
you thus have done? itis all right (never mind) we that 
teukya ho’na tualona kwa tcuhot a‘cuwamekyé kwa 
did tous people of the village nobody spoke to us not 
ho’na tcuhot  i‘tok’yanamekya ak‘ya hon lesna_ te ukya 
to us anybody fed so we thus did 
ma _ elle hon lesna teukya kwa a’akya ellaname’kya 
well allright we inthis way did not jays there was none 
before 
ak‘ya hon ar‘tsana temfa a’akya a‘washk’ ak‘ya ho’na‘wan 
sa we children all jays turned into so ours 
a'wan  tcawe ak‘ya atwan  lawakya ho’na __ telikinan 
their children so their feathers with tous prayer sticks 
a‘le’ana'wa ko’m et hotno ton  s’al‘unamt‘u a‘tcia 


they shall give nowdon’t anyplace you nowdo not gooff their 


hota le-anikwakya hotno al-wanip’e*kya 
grandmother _ said to them any place not to go about go about she 
forbade them 


lesna a'teakya am _ papa leskwakya kwa litk’on'te 
in this way they lived elder brother said not here 

hon a‘te’ap ellecwkwa hot yam iceltema 
we staying it will not be right some place our forever 
teatuntekwin hon a‘'wa'nuwa ho’na hota 

going to live place we shall go our grandmother 
co’tuayadlakwin to’ i‘teun lat hom 
Arrow Standing Mountain you stay and my 


(place name) 


suwe to? ta uletahnakwi to 
younger brother you (place name) Sticks Against the Wall Corner you 
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anuwa isk’on to? iteun lat ho ilitk’onte ho’  tek’yan‘a 


shall go there you stay and I here I shall stay 
diyahuta am papa a‘tcia le’anikwakya ak-ya 
elder brother to them thus they said (tothem) so 
hokyan hokyampi a’winakwe a‘wiap yam  tcawe 
any place from whatever place enemy come our children 
hon a‘yu’ya‘’k’ydna‘wa le’tikwanan hot 
we warn (let them know) thus they said to each other some place 
yam  iceltema a‘te’atun tekwi i'wohayakya 
their forever live where they were to live places they scattered 
in’ote le’na teatikya le- wi 


long ago thus it happened that is all 


19. THE ANIMALS PLAY HIDDEN BALL,! 


Mas imat ino‘te tcamk’yakwea kya kali hap’okya. 
Well long ago at (place name) eagles gathered. 
anelawa_ pipi hatcu lanona pipi kyate’ahona 

hawks (large) hawk chicken hawk big hawk tail red 
muhukwe —_uhsona kwalaci lat hoktitaca aince yunawiko 
owl those crows and lion bear wolf 
tonaci lat susk? hap’onan p’ewokya. 

badger and coyote gathered together there was no discussion. 
“kopleatap elek*yan‘a. hon lit mnawe takna-wap ho’na‘wan 


“what how will be right. we here deer when (we) kill our 


wema’ wo‘lonawap sopo’yoap kwa i'tonakya elamre.” 
animals when they are buried dirt covered. no to eat is not good.‘ 
“honkwat hon ityat’sumana‘wap elek’yana.” 


“perhaps we if (we) do tricks to each other have a contest it will be right.” 


“ma __ lesnatap ellek’yan‘a.” 
well that will be right (thus being will be right.) 


a‘wan mosona kyak’yali aihayut inkwin itkya 
their director eagle where he lives came 


1 Compare Navaho tradition that the moccasin game was first played 
by the animals of the day and night to decide whether a difference between day 
and night should exist. (Franciscan Fathers. An Ethnologic Dictionary of the 
Navaho Language, 485—6. St. Michael’s, Arizona. 1910; Matthews, W. 
Navaho Gambling Songs, American Anthropologist II (1889), I—TIQ.) 
Also see Cherokee, James Mooney, Myths of the Cherokee, XIX Rep. 
Bur. Amer. Eth. 286—7. 
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uhanakwi. “‘kyec to’ ia imu kop t’o? = ikwe’a ?”’ 
(place name). now have youcome sitdown what you do (you) say?” 


“ma hon _ iyat’sumana-wetiahnan ak-ya ho? 
we ate going to do tricks to each other that’s why (therefore) I 


ia. hon ityank’olonawetiahnan  ak-ya ho? ia. tonan 
come. we going to play iankolowe that’s why I come. your 
ulin ho’ ceme’a.”’ “ma honkwa’ati ten t’o? le a:nuwa 
ball I ask for.” “is that so? then you taking it will go. 
Po’te’tcip ton ityank’olonan:a tekohatip lathok 
you get there arriving you will playiankolowe at sunrise yonder 
hon te’tcin’a. hon te’tcip ton ityank’olonan‘a.” 
we shall arrive when we get there you play iankolowe.”’ 
“‘mahonkwa’ati so’ a‘ne.”’ “tuu a‘ce.”’ sa‘kya. 
‘fs that so? now I am going.’’ ‘‘you go.” (“goaheadgo.’’) so he went. 
ahayuta k°*yakwen ulin ukna’koa 

house ball (to play) which he had given to him 
steakya teamk’yakwekwi lea te’tcinan 
with now they carried at (place name) with it he got there carrying 

it arriving 

kwatokya. “‘kyec terar”’ leanak’? yap “e ho 
he went in. “now have you come?” soallsaidtohim “yes I 
he ““‘kyec tom ulin ukna’kya ?”’ “ma hom 
now come.”’ “now to you ball did he give?” ‘“‘well me 
s’ukna’kya.”’ “si ko’ma hon lesnunapce.” 
they gave.’’ (that he gave me.’’) “now all right let us do it.”’ 


tewankwin tahna aince yunawik hoktitac tonaci_ tcipin 


tothe east direction bear wolf lion badger hedgehog 
wema’ sit’inakya. lat sunhakwin tahna kyak’yali pipi 
animals nowsatdown. and _ to west direction eagle hawks 
anelawa kwalaci hatcu itinakya lat yaci a‘wan 
hawks crow chicken hawk satdown and _= squirrel their 


ko’tci lal wema’ a‘wan muhuk _ ko’tci i*yankolonapkya 
rat and animals their owl rat they played iankolowe 


telinantena tahtcic uhana tahna ahaiyut a'tci i*ya'k’takya 
all night meanwhile at (place) both made themselves 
ready 
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i‘kep lapatsak’yak-ya a‘tci kwarikya sana hon 
dressed in deer hide tied in front both went out come on we 
a’ce a'te akya tek’ohatip artci te’tcikya at’anitip 


let(us)go both went at dawn 


both gotthere having a great 
time (lit. where 


it was dangerous) 
a'tci kwatokya kyec ton tia ma son. iva muhukwi 
both wentin have you come yes we come owl 
ulin leaye ko’tci  yaci alapita masisosa 
ball has rat squirrel near fire back being scorched 
kwas tapnakwa‘wam'e wema’ a‘wulaca kwa 
they do not find the ball animals are walking around inside not 
tek’ohatinam‘tunona wema a’p’eye’a ak yap wemawe 
to be daylight. animals talk (are talking) because animals 


nawe taknan wolowena‘wap 
deer killed buried 


kyak’ali kwa antecemana‘wame 
eagle not don’t want 


lesnakya kwa_ yatok kwe: nam‘tunona 

that’s the reason not to be there at sunrises (there is to be no sunrise) 
wema’ a‘peye’a_ tahtcic muhukwi_ ulin tea ota 
animals talk meanwhile owl ball has dancing 
al‘ukya tahtcic ahaiyut atc yam tame  yacia 

he went about meanwhile both club squirrel 
ukya kyesi syadtokwe'na s? lukya tamak‘ya t?0” 
gave now now sun willrise now  thisone_ club with you 
muhukwi yaktoni‘a uhsona ulin leaye ahayuta a‘tc 
owl will hit that one ball has both 
le anikwakya. yaci muhukwi _ otalunankwi 


thus said to him. squirrel owl 


where he was going about dancing 


tetcinan t?amakya asi yaktokyd. ulin yvaknahap' aince_ ulin 
get there withaclub hand hit him. ball droppedit bear ball 


yatep kyak’yali okyanapka. “kwa ton le’na iwik’oce- 
getshold eagle they won the game. ‘‘not you thus 

napcukwa) ak-yap luknio 

you shall play with one another. because these (birds) 
yatop a‘walwya. tukni a‘wan latawakya telikina’ 

by day go around. _ these their feathers wings with prayersticks 
a'ya'ye. to” muhuk ele to” 
become finished. you owl from now on it is well you 
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telap te’tci al-un‘a ak-yap kwa t’o 
only night around (by night only shall go about) because not you 
yatokwe'tunona antecemanamkya telap te’tci >to? 
to be sunrise do not want. by night only you 
latal-un‘a.”’ a'tci le’anikwakya. “si? kwa le’na 
shall go about hunting.” both thussaidtohim. ‘now not thus 
ton arteap- elecukwa. hotno yam icelttema yam 
you living will not be right. any place forever you 
teatun tekwia ton itwohaiyak’yan‘a kwa le’na 
live forever where you shall live you will scatter not thus 
ton a‘teap elecukwa.” wema’ a‘tci wohaya'nan  a‘tci yam 
you live ought.” animals both scattered them both 
k’yakwin a‘kya. ‘“‘kyec ton ar “ae hon iva. 
home went. “have you come?’ “yes we come. 
hon wema’  s’wohaiya‘kyad. si? hota kwa lena hon 
we animals we scattered. now grandmother not thus we 
a‘teap elecukwa. hotno yam icaltema 
living it will not be right. wherever forever 
teatuntekwin hon a-wa-'nuwa “ma 
live forever where (we) shall live we (shall go) 

honkwa/ati s?ana ko’ma hon a‘wace.” 

we all right is that so. comeon now very well we _ go.’ (‘“‘let’s go.’’) 
le’tikwanan hotno yam iceltema teatuntekwin 

thus saying wherever their forever live where they would live 
itwohaiakya. ino‘te le’na teatikya. le-wi. a‘wa'nan 
they scattered longago thus it happened. that’sall they go 
“ho lit tek’yan‘a. lat hom suwe_ to’  itiwala: takwi! 

“T here will live. and my brother you middle prayer-stick place 
to? a‘nuwa lak’on to? i'telacinun’a lat ho’na 
you go there you will enshrine yourself and our 
hota to? co’tuaydlakwin a’nuwa lak’on to” 
grandmother you go there you 
itelacinun:a.”’ ak-ya ho’na‘wan tcawe ho’na 
will enshrine yourself.”’ so our children our 


yaincemena‘wa. 
will ask for. 


tek’ohanan 
light (life) 





1 Shrine three or four miles southeast of town. 
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EIGHT STORIES FROM ACOMA. 
By RutH BENEDICT. 


THE TRAVELS OF SALT WOMAN. 


The people were living at Cipap.! They set out to separate over the 
world. Salt Woman said, ‘I shall travel anti-clockwise around the earth, 
circling inward (spiral fashion) to its center. Follow after me. Tell your 
children and your children’s children that they will meet me again at a 
place called Acoma at the middle of the world.” 

Salt Woman travelled. In the west she camped at a great salt lake. 
Wherever she camped she made a great salt lake. She travelled all around 
the world and became dirty as a Navaho. She came to a small pueblo and 
stopped there to rest. She went into the kiva with the men. There was no 
other woman with them in the kiva and the men said to her, ‘‘Parch 
corn for us.’ — “Gladly.”” She parched the corn that they put into her 
hands. When she had parched it she washed her hands in the wash 
water. With a corn-cob she sprinkled the wash water over the corn. It was 
good. Up to that time people had seasoned their food with alkali. As 
soon as the men had eaten they said, ““We have never tasted corn like 
this.” They said to Salt Woman, “Prepare all the corn that we have.’ 
“Gladly.”’ 

Next day she parched their corn. Two of the men of that society said 
to each other, “How is it that this corn tastes so good ? What does she 
do to it?’’ They hid themselves in the corner of the house where she 
parched the corn, covering themselves with blankets. They saw her 
take wash water and wash her hands. With the corn-cob she sprinkled 
the dirty water over the corn. The men went back to the kiva secretly 
nad lay down on their stomachs in a far corner. 

Salt Woman brought the parched corn into the kiva. They called to 
one another to taste the corn. They called to the two men who were 
lying on the floor, but they made no move to come and eat. They said, 
“That corn is dirty. We saw her sprinkle it with the wash water.” 

The war chief also wished her to parch corn for his family. He went to 
ask her. He told her what the two men had said about her. Salt Woman 
answered, “Let it be brought before the kiva.’’ When evening came Salt 
Woman went to the kiva. They sat together for a while. The chief 
rolled native tobacco and wrapped it in a corn husk. He lit it and offered 
it to Salt Woman to smoke.* She took it. She blew the smoke to the 
north, west, south and east, and she said. ‘“‘Whatever you want to know, 

1 The- interpreter suggested that this was Eskimo country. There blue 
lights shoot up straight into the sky at night. 

* All the kiva supply. 
* “The smoking is a pledge to tell the truth.” 
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I will answer willingly.’”’” The war chief said to her, ‘““Who are you?” She 
answered, “I am Salt Woman.’ They recognised her. The war chief 
said, ‘“T'wo of the members of our society watched you secretly. They 
saw that you washed your hands in the wash water and sprinkled the 
corn with it.” ‘““Yes. I have salted the corn. From now on without salt 
you will not enjoy your food. Now that you have tasted it you will not 
please your bodies without it. These two men that spied on me I will 
take with me on my journey and they shall serve me.’’ There were two 
brothers who offered to go with her also. The four men accompanied her. 

Next day she set out on her travels. They reached Mo‘ts‘ (Hopi). ‘They 
were having a great ceremony there. Salt Woman and her four companions 
went from house to house. Nobody offered them any food. They were 
dirty and poor. While they were travelling all over the village, a girl 
of the pueblo saw them. She returned to her home and told her grand- 
parents. Her grandfather said, ““Bring them into our house. We are poor, 
but we are glad to feed them. It may be one of our relatives that we are 
expecting at this place. Invite them to eat with us.’’ The girl went out 
and waited for them patiently outside the house. Salt Woman and her 
companions came and the girl took them inside. They treated them like 
relatives and set food before them. When they had eaten they said, ““Who 
are you?’’ Salt Woman answered, “I am Salt.” The grandfather wept 
that they had almost forgotten her. Salt Woman said, “‘My other relatives 
did not greet me nor offer me food. You are my friends, but the others 
I shall destroy.” 

Salt Woman went out of the house with her four companions. They 
went to the south where they had left their games and bows and arrows. 
All the children in the village followed them out of the village. Salt 
Woman said to them, “Go back and bring whatever paint is in your 
houses and I will paint you for a game.”’ So she painted their bodies and 
faces with all the different colors. She chose a large willow tree and held 
down the top branches for the children to catch hold of. When the 
branches were full of children she let go of the branch and it lifted the 
children up into the air. They were all the different kinds and colors of 
birds. They flew off and the people in the village saw how many birds 
there were and said, “Something has happened down there where the 
children went.” 

Salt Woman told her servants to play the game of shooting a ball 
with arrows. She said, ‘‘Roll the ball toward the village and circle the 
pueblo. Then roll it into the center “of the dancers. Pretend to shoot at 
the ball but hit the big drum they are using for the dance.’’ Salt Woman 
kicked the ball in the direction they were to go. They circled the village. 
Everyone was watching the dancers and no one realised what was 
happening. They kicked the ball into the middle of the dancers and one 
of the arrows hit the big drum. As the arrow went through the head 
of the drum the whole tribe became rock. In this way Salt Woman 
destroyed the village. 
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She started out again on her travels with her four companions. As 
they went on, every day she grew larger and heavier. Salty sores appear- 
ed upon her body. She said to them, “In four days we shall reach 
our home.” They went on for two days. The two brothers who were with 
her asked Salt Woman that they might go on ahead to look for water at 
the next camp. She said, ‘“Yes, you will find water.”’ They left the other 
two to be a guard for her. When the brothers were returning, the older 
brother said, ““When we get to the top of this mesa I am going to throw my 
flint knife at her. I will call out to her to catch it and hold it steady.” 
The younger brother did not like this. He knew Salt Woman was very 
powerful. When they got tothe top of the hill they saw the other approach- 
ing them. The older brother called out to Salt Woman to catch the 
knife. She reached up her hand and caught it. It did not knock her head 
off. The brother asked her to throw the club back at him. “All right.” 
He stood as if to catch the flint knife. It cut off the heads of both brothers. 

She said, “I am sorry I have killed them.’’ She went up to them and 
put their bodies and heads together. She covered them with their 
blankets. They danced in a circle around the two and sang. When the 
song was ended the two men jumped up from under the blanket. They 
said, ‘We went to sleep.”” — ‘“‘My dear children, you were not asleep. 
I cut your heads off.’’ — “‘Never mind, mother, we did this on purpose 
to make red paint from our blood. The Indians shall come here and 
gather the red rock and grind it for paint for their faces and bodies in 
the dance.” 

They went on till they reached Kominatsi (the salt lake in the Apache 
country near Acoma). Salt Woman said, “This is my home. I cannot 
travel farther. Whoever comes here can read his fortune in the water.” 
She was salt. That is why medicine men put water in a pottery dish 
before their altars and read their fortunes in the water. And that is 
why whoever goes to the Salt Lake to be healed is well again.! 


THE K OBICTAIYA ARE CHALLENGED TO THE TEST OF LIGHTNING. 


Long ago when giants were still on the earth, a giant was walking 
among the red cliffs southeast of Acoma. Yellow Woman was hunting 
there, and he saw her. He followed her till she took refuge from him in 
a cave in the rocks. Patuchima saw the giant waiting for her to come out 
of the cave. He took his long flint knife and went down to save Yellow 
Woman. He threw his flint knife, and it struck the giant and cut off 
his head. Yellow Woman was terribly frightened, and Patuchima took 
her to his own house till she should recover from her fear. 

1 The Parrot and Pumpkin clans always furnish the leaders on the salt 
expeditions and are in charge of the salt. Expeditions take prayersticks with 
them and lay them down at some distance before they reach the salt lake. 
Men on their first trip go into the Salt Lake naked. 
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Now when the masked dancers knew that Patuchima! had had Yellow 
Woman in his house® they accused him and said that he had lost his 
power. Patuchima said no, he had not had intercourse with her. They 
agreed to put it to the test by lightning. On the fourth day they went 
to call upon the Lightning to strike him, and if he had lost his power, 
Lightning would strike him dead. 

Patuchima went out into the desert looking for a horned toad and 
a mud turtle.* On the fourth day he took them with him to the contest. 
The clouds came from all directions and the lightning flashed and the 
thunder rolled. The clouds came nearer and nearer. Patuchima stood up 
waiting for the Lightning; his right foot was on the mud turtle, and his 
left upon the horned toad. Therefore the Lightning struck all about him 
but could not hit him. 

Then Patuchima challenged the K’oBictaiya to prove that his power 
was still his and that he had not slept with Yellow Woman.* 

When the fourth day came the K’oBictaiya gathered in their kiva. 
They thought that they were hidden from the lightning because they 
were underground, but Lightning wound itself around the ladder of 
their kiva and tore their bodies to bits and scattered them in every 
direction. After Lightning came a terrible Thunder; then a second 
Thunder which drew the scattered bits together. When they came to 
life, they were all pieced together wrong, a red body with a white arm, 
one green leg and one yellow one, one leg that was half one color and half 
another. So Patuchima overcame the K’ oBictaiya. 

This is why in the November ceremonies, the K’oBictaiya come 
painted pi-fashion. They do not dance, but come from the rocks to 
the east, and just about sunrise they climb to the top of the mesa up the 
south way by the stone steps. They bring gifts to their relatives, the 
people of Acoma. 


KAUPAT’A.” 

In those days they invented all the games for gambling. They played 
at a kind of quoits.* But they grew tired of gambling in this fashion and 

1 A masked dancer. 

* A masked dancer loses his power if he sleeps with a woman during the 
time of the ceremony, i. e. when he is under the ceremonial tabus. 

° These are specific charms against lightning. 

‘ “He was afraid they would think that the horned toad and the turtle 
turned the power of the lightning,’ and that he had not conquered by the 
ceremonial purity he claimed. 

° “Kaupat’a appears as a masked dancer at the Winter Solstice ceremony. 
He is blind and is led by his old grandmother.”’ 

®° The gamblers sat in a circle and in the middle was placed a circle of 
stones which was divided in sectors. In the center there was a large stone 
upon which the gamblers bounced a square carved wooden block. Markers 
were cut on this and the game was counted according to the way itfell. 
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they invented the stick race.1 The good runners liked the stick race, 
but those who could not run wanted another game. They invented 
‘eos * 

But they grew tired of this game, and they invented hidden ball.* 
They staked their lives on hidden ball. They sang all night and in the 
morning at the end of four days the winners took their great flint knives 
from around their necks and cut a slit in the earth. The losers fell into 
the cavity and were lost. 

Every day the sun watched them playing hidden ball. He was angry 
because so many people were losing their lives. He called his only son 
and he said to him, ‘Make yourself ready and visit the earth.”” He took 
him to a place where sharp thorns grew and he thrust his hands upon 
the thorns so that blood dripped from his hands. Everywhere his blood 
dripped it colored the rocks and they are used as paint by the Indians. 
The Sun gave his son a bundle of one hundred straws cut evenly at the 
ends and four cylinders with which to play hidden ball. He gave him also 
the ball to hide. He said, ‘““Take these with you to the earth and show 
them how to gamble. Teach them not to gamble for human lives, but 
only for ornaments and valuable things. Do to these katcinas, the 
gamblers, what they have done to others. On the first four games that 
you play stake the lives that they have already won. Your cousin, the 
Moon, and I will help you.” 

Tsutea started down and came to the earth. He travelled for many 
days and came to the far north.4 The gamblers were gathered in the 
kiva gambling. He sat at the hatchway and watched the game. He held 
carefully the gambling outfit the Sun had given him. From the hatchway 
he called down to them in which cylinder the ball was hidden. He was 
always right and the katcinas called him in, saying, “Who are you who 
always guess the hidden ball? Come down and play with us.” They hid 
the ball, but he said, ‘‘Let us play a new game. Let us play four times and 
stake the lives that you have won.” The gamblers whispered to each 
other and said, ‘““He is young. He will soon lose his life.”” They started 
a new game. 

1 The race was run barefoot and the runners kicked a round cylinder about 
three inches long. Each side had a stick, one painted black at both ends, the 
other painted black in the middle. 

* A large pottery disk was hung from the ceiling. Each player had a 
number of small pottery disks and he threw them into the air trying to make 
them stay on the hanging disk. No longer played. 

® According to the Acoma rules, in order to win the game. Two empty 
containers were to be picked up first, then one empty one, leaving the con- 
tainer in which the small ball had been hidden, untouched till the last. 
While they were secreting the ball in the cylinder, a blanket was held by 
two men between the two sides. 

* Kaci Ka’tcut’*, White House of the North. 
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They played four times. The gamblers gave the boy the ball to hide 
first and he sang his gambling song. They did not know any of the songs 
that he sang, and they laughed at him. He held the ball and sang his four 
songs while the men were holding the curtain to shield him. The fourth 
song was stranger than all the rest and the katcinas thought to them- 
selves, ‘“Perhaps he has supernatural power?’’ He won that game. All 
the games that he played he won. He won back the lives of all the peoples 
that had been destroyed by earthquake and he brought them back to 
life. When they crawled out of the ground, they looked like rabbits. 
They became people. 

In the morning just at sunrise he won the fourth game. He said to 
the katcinas, “Hereafter do not gamble for lives. Gamble for valuable 
articles, and use a bundle of a hundred straws to keep track of your 
games.”’ So he laid down the rules of hidden ball. 

The Sun’s son set out to find the most dangerous of all the super- 
natural gamblers. His name was Kaupat’a. He travelled many days and 
he came to his house. Kaupat’a was gambling. He received him kindly, 
and gave him food. The gambler placed an herb in the food he gave to 
his visitors so that their minds grew weaker and weaker and they lost the 
game. Tsutea, however, had a secret belt around his waist and he slipped 
into it the gambler’s food. After they had eaten Kaupat’a offered him 
cigarettes. The boy substituted his own cigarette and smoked it. Kau- 
pa’ta mixed this same herb in the cigarettes he offered to visitors, so that 
they could not winthe game. Kaupat’a said, ‘“Why have you come here ?” 
“T have come to gamble with you.” ““Yes. Let us gamble.” Each of them 
wanted to use his own gambling outfit. At last they agreed to use the 
Sun’s child’s cylinders for the first games, and then to use Kaupat’a’s. 
They gambled all night with the Sun’s son’s cylinders and Kaupat’a 
lost everything. First he staked the lives of people he had destroyed and 
he had to bring them back to life. He tried to win back what he had lost 
and he staked his whole country. He lost that and he tried to win it back 
by staking his house. He lost that and he tried to win it back by staking 
his clothing He lost that and he tried to win it back by staking his house- 
hold goods. He lost and he staked his moccasins, then his blankets, then 
one leg, then both legs, then one arm, then the other arm, and last of 
all, he staked his eyes. He lost and the Sun’s child said to Kaupat’a, 
“T will not take your life away. I have won everything. And all that I will 
do is to dig out your eyes. You might be useful in some way without 
eyes.”’ He dug out the gambler’s eyes and threw them up to the sky as 
stars and when the children look through a certain hole in the rock they 
look up to the sky and see his two eyes shining there. Sun’s child told 
everyone who had been watching the game to take something out of 
Kautpat’a’s house and he said to them, ““This game shall not be played 
for human lives. You will stake only ornaments and valuable things.” 
So the people took everything from Kaupat’a. All that was left was a 
powerful torch which was hidden in the ceiling between two rafters. 
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Kaupat’a was blind. He crept around his house trying to find his 
torch. He searched for it and found it where he had put it. He took his 
flint and struck fire. He sang his supernatural song and set fire to pitch 
from the pifion trees. He stirred the burning pitch and set his house on 
fire. He stirred it round and round and the lava flowed in both directions 
to the north and west. 

The birds tried to put a stop to the burning earth. Crow was snow- 
white. He tried to beat out the fire with his wings and he was changed 
by the heat till he became black. Eagle also was snowwhite, and the 
smoke changed his feathers to its own color. Kowata went too close to 
the flames also, and the fire colored his wings and tail red. Buzzard led 
the attack of the birds upon the fire and the heat burned off the feathers 
on his head and made the feathers on his body black. Hummingbird 
flew around the great waters to the north, west, south and east, to rouse 
the tides to put out the fire. He flew through the rainbow and for this 
reason the hummingbird wears the colors of the rainbow in the feathers 
around his neck. The clouds came from every direction. The hail fell 
on the burning lava rock, but it could not cool the terrible heat. Rain 
fell and the lava rock stopped flowing and the fire was put out. 


There was a witch who was married to a husband who did not belong 
to the witches. Every night the witches met in their cave in the rocks 
and her companions scolded her saying, ‘““Every night you are late 
because you have to wait for your husband to fall asleep. How can we 
have our meeting?’ The witch was in love with one of the handsome 
men who belonged to the witches. 

That night her husband only pretended to sleep and he followed her 
to the meeting place. He listened and he heard them planning to kill him 
so that his wife could be more prompt to the meeting. The magic of the 
witches would not work and at last they were suspicious and they said, 
“Someone is watching us.” They sent the witch woman out to look. She 
stepped on her husband. ‘‘Who is that ?”? — “I am your husband.” — 
“Come with me!’’ She took her husband before the witches’ council. 
They made him sleep and gave him to his wife to lead away. She took 
him to every cave in the mountains. She said, ‘‘Is there a room for my 
husband so that I can put him to bed ?”’ and she answered as if the answer 
came from inside the cliff, ‘“No, there is no room.’’ At last she came to 
a cave and she said, ‘‘Is there a room for my husband ?” And it answered, 
“Yes, there is a room for your husband.”’ She left him there on the cliff 
in a cave from which he could not get down. 

Next morning he woke. He was in great trouble He called for help, 
and nearby the chipmunks heard him. They said to one another, ‘I hear 
a call.” The youngest chipmunk said, “I see a man sitting on a cliff, 

1 “The bed of black lava runs north and northwest about seventy miles 
from Acoma,” 
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crying for help.” All the chipmunks went out to see what they could do, 
They climbed up to the ledge where he was. They said to him, “What is 
it that you wish?”’ “Is there any way to get down this precipice? I am 
thirsty and hungry and I cannot move.” The chipmunks said, “We will 
feed you and give you water. Do not fear; in some way we will help you 
down.” They went back to their home and brought an acorn cup. They 
filled it with water and carried it up the cliff. The man laughed when he 
saw the tiny cup. They said, ““You cannot drink all the water that we 
have brought you.” He put it to his lips and drank and drank. He could 
not drink all the water in the acorn cup. Every day the chipmunks 
brought him nuts and water. At the foot of the cliff they planted a 
cottonwood tree. They pulled and pulled it so that it would grow fast. On 
the fourth day it had grown as high as the ledge. He climbed down 
the cottonwood tree. The chipmunks said to him, “Your wife is living 
with her witch sweetheart. Go to Spider Woman and she will tell you 
what you are to do.” 

He went to Spider Woman. She said to him. “‘On the fourth day your 
wife has planned to call the whirlwind. It would have blown you off the 
cliff and killed you. Take these two herbs. When you find your wife and 
her lover, take one of these herbs and paint the crowns of their heads 
and the centers of the soles of their feet and the middle of the palms of 
their hands. Do not be afraid that they will wake up. When you have 
finished, pull their arms away from each other and sprinkle the second 
herb over their bodies.”’ 

He found his wife and her lover and did as Spider Woman had told 
him. In the morning when they woke they had been changed. They 
were both ugly. The witch woman seized hold of her sweetheart’s 
hand, but she could not let go for the paint that her husband had used 
was a spell to hold them together. They tried to talk and they could not. 
They set off toward Acoma. They met a man. They ran to him and 
begged him (in dumb-show) to pull them apart. As soon as he had 
touched them he stuck to them also. They went on toward Acoma. 
Whenever they met anyone, this man called out, “Help! Pull me away!” 
But everyone who touched them was stuck fast. They went on toward 
Acoma in a long string. The people at Acoma came out and drove them 
away. 

They wandered out across the desert. They came upon old blind 
Kaupat’a looking for a home. They laid hold of him and he was stuck 
to them. Wherever they went he-had to follow along. When they lay 
down to sleep they had to lie in a row. They said, ‘““We will go to the 
village of the katcinas. Perhaps they can pull us apart.’”’ When they 
had come there the katcinas laid hold of them and separated them. 
The people asked to make their home there but the katcinas said, 
“No, you are too ugly. Go back into the world. Wherever your voices 
come back to you (echo) that shall be your home.” 
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Kaupat’a directed them to his home. When they had come into the 
midst of the black lava there, one of the men shouted at the top of his 
voice. His voice came back to him and they said, ‘“This is our home.” 
The witch woman changed herself into a deer and all the men began to 
build homes for themselves. Their footprints are still to be seen in the 
lava beds. 


PAI’ YATYA’MO AND YELLOW WOMAN.! 


The cliff dwellers were living in the north. Among them there were 
three beautiful sisters who refused every man who came to marry them. 
Each one brought them presents, but when he had presented them the 
girls refused, saying, ““You did not bring what we wanted.” 

In the east lived the Pai’yatya’mos.” The eldest Pai’ yatya’mos was 
the most beautiful man in the world. His breath was sweet as flowers. 
He set out tofind these three sisters. The other Pai’ yatya’ mos said, ‘‘No. 
Do not go. They are powerful and they will harm you.” He answered, 
“Ves. I am going. If I do not return in four days look for me.” He set out 
towards the north. He sang his songs (to attract women). He ornamented 
himself with blossoms. He mixed the petals of all flowers and ground 
them to powder on a stone. He took the powder in his mouth and 
spewed it to the north, to the west, to the south, to the east, wherever 
the sisters might be. He rubbed the powder on the palms of his hands and 
on his cheeks. He sang a song: 

For all’s sake I start out. For all’s sake I start out. 
I start out this morning from my home looking for women. 
For the sake of any girl, I am travelling. 


He sang song after song until he reached the home of the sisters. His 
songs travelled ahead of him, and as he came closer he saw the sisters 
climb the ladder to the top of their house, looking in every direction. 
He came towards their house pretending that he did not see them. The 
three sisters were glad when they saw Sun Blossom, for everyone all 
over the country knew him because of his beauty. They said, ““We are 
lonesome for you, Pai’yatya’mo. We have heard of you, but we never 
saw you before.” 

1 Dr. White’s version in the forthcoming Report of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology is a consistent tale of the final revenge of the Pai’yatya’mos upon 
the K’o-tcininak” sisters. Pai’‘yatya’mo and his brothers lure the sisters to 
the water hole and there they drink and fall into a deep sleep, during which 
all the brothers have intercourse with them. In a Zufi version of this tale 
the theme is the final humiliation of women who refused lovers. (Benedict, 
mss.) 

* Pai’yatya’mo is the Keresan term for youth. The Pai’yatya’mos lived in 
the east at the sunrise, and were referred to by the interpreter of this tale 
as Sun Blossoms. 


5* 
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The oldest sister was in love with Pai’ yatya’mo. She said to him, “Let 
us play hide-and-seek.’”’ She covered his head with a blanket. She made 
her tracks everywhere through the cornfields and the garden. She came 
back and took the form of a little beetle on the ground behind him. Shecrept 
under his blanket on his back. She lay there as a heavy weight so as to 
tire him out. She called to him. Pai’ yatya’mo threw off his blanket to 
look for her. He followed her tracks around the cornfield. The weight 
of the woman (in the beetle form) tired him out and he gave up. He 
called out to her to appear, and the beetle dropped off in her own form, 
close beside him. ‘“Why couldn’t you find me?” “I don’t know. It’s my 
turn to hide. If you don’t find me I will win your heart.’’ He covered her 
head with the blanket. He made his tracks around the bushes, back- 
wards and forwards. He went up to his father, the Sun, and hid behind 
the big disk. His father said to him, ““This is very dangerous. You must 
sit without moving for if you move she will see you. At noon I shall stay 
still in the middle of the sky. You must sit quiet for an hour, for then she 
can see any move that you make.” Pai’ yatya’mo called out to the girl. 
K’o tcininak’® threw off the blanket and looked for Pai’ yatya’mo. She look- 
ed everywhere. She drew milk from her breast into a little shell and sat 
down to look into the milk. She could not find him on earth so at last 
she looked for him in the sky. The Sun warned Pai’ yatya’mo that she 
was watching, but at last he had to change his position, and he peeped 
out from one side of the Sun. K’o:tcininak’® saw him and she called out, 
“I’ve found you! Come down from the Sun.’”’ The Sun was sad and said, 
‘My son, you will have to go to meet K’o'tcininak”’.”” He came down and 
as he reached the earth she drew out the flint knife which she always 
carried and cut off his head. She cut open his body and took out the 
heart. She took the fluff of the cattail and wrapped it in it and placed it in 
a pottery jar. This is why mothers to this day will not let their children 
shout into a pot, for if they do, they will lose their hearts. 

As soon as K’o'tcininak’® had taken the heart Pai’ yatya’mo fell dead. 
His blood ran out upon the ground, and from every blood-drop a flower 
sprang up. His body lay there and was burned by the sun till it was as 
black as coal. K’o'tcininak”® took the jar that held Sun Blossom’s heart 
and put it on the north wall of her house. On the west wall she hung the 
great flint arrowhead which he wore around his neck. On the south wall 
she hung his flute. On the east wall she hung his wrist-guard.' 

In four days the other Pai’yatya’mo were troubled. They had a 
pottery jar full of water that showed the north and the south, and the 
east and the west. They took four hailstones and they sang. First they 
dropped a yellow hailstone to the north, then a blue hailstone to the 
west, a red hailstone to the south and a white hailstone to the east. So 
they called the clouds to look for their leader who had been killed. From 

1 The wrist guard is identified with strength and bravery. All o*/7 (warriors) 
wore them, and a child might wear one ‘‘to make him strong’’. 
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every direction they came with heavy hail and thunder. When they had 
reached the country of the cliff dwellers, the clouds saw the dead body 
lying motionless. Flowers were growing all over it and were blossoming. 
The thunder tore down K’o'tcininak’°’s house to take out all the belongings 
of Pai’yatya’mo that she had hung there. The yellow clouds from the 
north struck her house on the north wall and flashed the yellow lightning. 
It threw down the north wall and the three sisters started up, catching 
hold of the jar that held Pai’ yatya’mo’s heart. They screamed to one 
another to throw his heart away. The blue clouds struck with the blue 
lightning on the west wall. The sisters caught up the flint arrowhead and 
called to each other to throw it out. The red clouds struck with the red 
lightning and tore down the south wall. The girls called to each other to 
throw out the flute. The white clouds struck with the white lightning 
and tore down the east wall. The sisters called to each other to throw out 
the wrist-guard. In this way the clouds gathered all those things that 
belonged to Sun Blossom. From all the directions the lightning struck 
and hit his dead body to bring him to life once more. K’o'tcininak’® sang 
a song to restore him: 


I am calling Pai’yatya’mo to get up, 

To sit up and look north, west, south and east, 

To see from what direction the women are calling him and mour- 
ning for him. 


Pai’ yatya’mo got up. He saw that he was changed. His body was black 
as coal. He called out ‘“‘Ha ha!’’! He took his flute in his hand and put 
his flint arrowhead around his neck. He put his wrist-guard on his left 
wrist and started for home, fullof shame for what had happened to him. 
He found the other Pai’yatya’mo very sad. When they saw him they 
called him Queer Face. They said to him, ‘We missed you. What 
happened?” They told him that they would help him. Pai’yatya’mo 
planned that he would go back and get some things that belonged to the 
girls and make a charm to overcome them. His companions said, ‘“We 
will make a little snowbird for you to take. You yourself will be an old 
man and you will walk with a stick.” 

So Pai’ yatya’mo went back with his snow bird to the home of the three 
gitls. He sang his songs and the snow bird danced and hopped about. 
It was always picking up hair and string and anything that lay around 
loose. He sang, 


Over in the east at his home 
You think there are all kinds of blossoms. 


Said to be a shout of challenge. ‘‘I’ll get even with you yet.” 
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Again he sang, 
It points toward K?o'tcininak”®. 
Her heart and breath I am aiming at, 
To get her heart. 


The snow bird picked up all the things that were lying around and he 
took them back with him. When he had returned home Pai’ yatya’mo 
took the hair and the pieces of thread. He laid them on hot coals and 
burned them to ashes. He made a magic charm. 

He set out again to go to the home of K’o'tcininak’®. He took the 
form of a large butterfly. As he flew along he sang: 


Butterfly, fly west. 
The women are running wild after you. 
They call to one another and say, ‘‘Let’s catch him.”’ 


The oldest sister suspected this was not a real butterfly and she cautioned 
her sisters not to run after him, but they said, ‘““The markings on his 
wings are beautiful. We want them for a pattern for our pottery.’’ They 
ran after him. They took off their shawls and threw them after him, but 
he escaped. They ran after and he led them around the world. They went 
through sand storms and the hot sun, through thorns and through 
swarms of bees. For four days they chased the butterfly. At last he 
flew into some bushes and they could not see him any more. When they 
got there there was an old man sitting asleep on his coat. They called out 
to him but he pretended not to hear them. They shook him. He said, 
“What is it? Who is it? Who is there?’ The girls said, ‘Did you see a 
butterfly coming this way ?’’ He said, ‘‘No. I was fast asleep.”’ ““Oh!’’ the 
girls said, ‘‘We are so thirsty. Where is water that we may drink ?”’ Just 
then they heard a turtle-dove a long way off, and it said, (in Acoma) 
“‘Here’s water.’ The old man answered, ‘‘Where the turtle dove is there 
is water.’’ The old man led them far away to the water hole and he left 
them there to die. He sang, 


It hurts my feelings and it hurts your feelings, too. 

In the east Pai’yatya’mo lives; 

You women look for me from the west, 

But you do not know where [ live. 

It hurts my feelings and your feelings when you find me. 


But at last K’o'tcininak’® found the home of her Pai’ yatya’mo and 
married him. For this reason, to this day, men are told not to sleep in the 
houses of their sweethearts if they go to visit them. If they do the girls 
sing these songs. They cut the boy’s hair when he is asleep. They burn it 
to ashes and make a love charm. In this way the girl gets power over the 
boy so that no matter how far away he goes he will always be lonesome 
for her and come back to her. 
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GREASY BOY RECOVERS HIS WIFE.! 


Once upon a time Greasy Boy lived north of Acoma with his mother. 
He was Rainbow’s younger brother. 

Greasy Boy was a great hunter. Every day before he ate the meal his 
mother had prepared for him, she climbed the ladder to the roof carrying 
the jar of food she had prepared. She offered the soup or the stew or 
whatever she had made to all the directions, to Mountain-Lion, and 
to Eagle, to the north, the west, the south and the east. Then she 
offered it to all the protectors of the hunt. When she came down again, 
Greasy Boy sat down and ate his meal. Every day he went hunting, and 
every day he brought home a deeer. He gave venison to all the people of 
Acoma so that all the people loved him. 

One day he said to his mother, ‘““Mother, put up a lunch for me that 
I may go hunting.’’ His mother put up a lunch for him, and he started 
toward the west. He had never taken lunch with him before. As he sat 
down to eat, a big rat peeped out of his hole nearby. Greasy Boy always 
shot everything he saw so he raised his bow to kill the rat. He was 
pulling on the bow string when the rat said, ““My man, don’t kill me. 
I have come a long distance to bring you a message. This morning your 
brother stole your sweetheart and took her on the rainbow up to his own 
country.’’ — “Tell me again. If you don’t I'll shoot you.” — ‘‘Rainbow, 
your brother, has stolen your bride and taken her on the rainbow up to 
his own country.’’ Greasy Boy believed what Rat had told him, and he 
was very sorrowful. 

Immediately he started back to his home. He did not stop to eat his 
lunch, and he came to his house empty-handed. His mother said to him, 
“My son, how is it that you come empty-handed? You never come 
without bringing venison.’’ He told her what Rat had said to him. She 
was sad, and said, ‘‘Rainbow is always taking women to his own country.” 
Greasy Boy said, “I am going to his country to get my sweetheart.” 
“Ves,” his mother said to him, “‘you two brothers are equal in power. If 
you can reach his country you may succeed.” 

Greasy Boy set out to get help. Everybody loved Greasy Boy for he 
had always given venison to everyone, and they gave him whatever 
power they had. He came to Spider Woman and asked for help. She said 
to him, ‘““My grandchild, go to Whirlwind, and ask him to come here on 


1 Another Acoma version of this tale is included by Dr. Leslie 
White in his collection in the forthcoming Report of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology under the title ‘“Kasewat rescues his wife from Flint Bird.” 
Greasy Boy is there called Kasewat and Rainbow is Flint Bird. They are 
not brothers, as they are in the present version, but when Kasewat reaches 
the sky Flint Bird’s mother warns him against fighting him “‘because they 
are brothers’. Flint Bird replies, ‘‘No, he isn’t. He is Kasewat.”’ 
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the fourth day. Be here at the same time, my grandchild, and I will 
help you.” 

On the fourth day Greasy Boy went again to Spider’s home. She said 
to him, ‘Be ready, and when Whirlwind comes, jump into his very 
center. Whirlwind will carry you along, and I will let down my basket 
from the sky. I will carry you up to Rainbow’s country in the very center 
of the Whirlwind.” Whirlwind came, and Greasy Boy jumped into its 
very center. Then Spider Woman lifted them up to heaven in her basket. 

They reached the sky country. Spider said, “My grandson, if you need 


help again, call me at any time, and I will help you.” — ‘Yes, grand- 
mother, I shall not be able to get down again without you.” — “I will 
help you.”” — ‘‘Grandmother, tell me in which direction my brother lives.” 


— “Straight ahead of you, to the south. You will reach his house before 
sunset. Take these two cigarettes. When Rainbow gives you his, and asks 
you to smoke, draw these out of your knee and use these instead. The 
cigarettes your brother will offer you are poison; throw them away and 
do not smoke them. Also he will challenge you to eat all the food he has 
set on the table. Gopher will be there to help you; right beside you he 
will dig a hole. Put all the food he offers. you down that hole, but the 
last plate that is brought in, you may eat; that will be good food.” 
I know everything that will happen to you, my grandson, and it will 
be better if I go with you.” — “‘All right.” 

They went on together to his brother’s house. Spider found a house 
for herself and Greasy Boy, and she explained to him everything he 
should do when he met his brother. She stayed at home making him a 
suit of clothes. It looked just like the suit of arrowheads! that Rainbow 
wears but she made it all of pitch. 

Greasy Boy came to his brother’s house. ““How do you do, my brother ?”’ 
he said to him. He greeted him as a friend. But Rainbow said to him 
angrily, “What is it you want ?’’ When Greasy Boy saw that his brother 
was angry, right away he told him why he had come. “I have come to 
get my wife.’”’ — ‘Have I got your wife?”’ Rainbow said. ‘‘Come in and 
pick her out.”’ He had stolen so many women he did not know which one 
was his brother’s sweetheart. 

Rainbow called all his women together. ‘Set the table for your hus- 
band,” he said to them, “let me know when you are ready.” Greasy 
Boy and his brother sat and talked together till the wives had prepared 
the food. Then Rainbow said to his visitor, “Sit down and eat. If you 
eat it all up, you can take your wife.’’ There was food enough on the 
table for twenty men. “All right.’’ Greasy Boy sat down to eat, and 
Rainbow left him to finish his task. He shovelled all the food into the 
hole Gopher had dug just beside him. The women kept pushing the food 
toward him; they had a jolly time with him, and Rainbow was jealous 

1 Compare the name ‘‘Flint Man’’ for the hero of this story in White’s 
Acoma version. 
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when he heard the women laughing and enjoying themselves. Just as 
Greasy Boy tipped the last plate of food into the gopher hole, Rainbow 
came back. Gopher had just closed up the hole. ‘“Eat more,’’ he said to 
his brother. ‘“Yes, if you’ll bring me another plate of food,’ Greasy Boy 
answered him. “Bring this pig the best plate of food I’ve got,’’ Rainbow 
yelled. The women brought in another plate and Rainbow sat and 
watched his brother eat. 

He finished, and Rainbow said to him, “Let us smoke.” He gave him 
a cigarette. Immediately Greasy Boy drew out one of those he carried 
in his knee and exchanged it for the one Rainbow had given him. They 
smoked. ‘“Now may I take my wife?’’ Greasy Boy asked. ‘‘No, not till 
you have hoed the whole patch of my corn.” ‘‘All right,” said Greasy 
Boy, “‘I’ll be here in four days to hoe your corn.” 

Greasy Boy went back to Spider Woman. She said to him, ‘Well, 
grandson, did you come home?” — ‘‘Yes, grandmother.” — “What did 
your brother say to you? What did he do?”’ — ‘‘He gave me lots of food 
to eat. I found the gopher hole as you told me and I shovelled all the food 
into it. At last I got my supper. Four days from now he will make me hoe 
his cornpatch. It is a great cornfield..I do not know how I shall finish it in 
one day.’’ — ‘‘Be easy about that, my grandson. We will call together 
the gophers and the field mice, and I will get all the spiders, and with their 
help you will finish hoeing his cornfield in one day.” 

The fourth day came. Greasy Boy and his grandmother were up early. 
She said to him, ““The gophers, the field mice, and the spiders are working 
at the cornfield already. When you get there, pretend to be hard at work, 
and by the time Rainbow’s wives bring you your dinner, it will be all 
done. They will bring just asmuch food as they did before . Do not eat 
any of it except the food in the jar that your own wife has brought. When 
they call you to eat, say to your brother, ‘Go and look over my field and 
see if any weeds are left.’ Then you will see a badger hole beside you; 
shovel all the food into the hole that Badger has dug, but set to one side 
the jar of good food that your wife has brought. When your brother 
returns, let him watch you eat that last jar of food.” 

Greasy Boy made ready to go. Spider brought out the suit of pitch 
that she had made, and a stool of pitch that looked just like Rainbow’s 
stool of ice. She said to him, ‘“Take these with you. Wear the suit of 
pitch and carry the stool, and when you get to Rainbow’s house it will 
still be early, and he will not be up. Put this stool in place of his stool, 
and change the suit you have on for the one he has. He will challenge you 
to another contest but by this suit and this stool you will overcome him.” 
He embraced his grandmother and set out for the house of his brother. 

“How do you do, my brother,’’ he said to him (a friendly greeting). 
But his brother spoke angrily and said, ‘““Why did you come so early?” 
He was still in bed. ‘‘Are you ready to go to work?” — “Yes, sir.” — 
“That’s good. I suppose you think you can hoe fifty patches all by 
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yourself in one day?” — “It sounds like a great deal,” said Greasy Boy, 
“but it will seem easy to me if I can have my wife.” While they were 
talking, Greasy Boy had exchanged the suit he had on for the one 
of arrow heads that Rainbow always wore, the stool of pitch for the 
stool of ice, and the weapons he had brought for the ones that belonged 
to Rainbow. He was very happy for he knew he would overcome Rain- 
bow. 

Greasy Boy went down to the corn fields. All the time he was working 
he was singing his strong songs. He sang at the top of his voice: 


“‘Halaina, halaina, hala ina ina, tna, 
It used to be that we lived near Acoma, to the north.”’ 


Then he sang too, 


“You call me skinny boy, 
All the women call me that. A hii 7.” 


All the time the gophers, the mice, and the woodrats were cutting down 
the weeds, sand the spiders were dragging them away. At last there was 
only one patch left. Just then he saw the line of women bringing dinner 
across the fields, his brother in the lead of them all. Rainbow called to 
him, “‘Come eat.” It looked as if only half of the field had been hoed. 
“Wait a minute,” Greasy Boy called back. ‘‘Only a few more weeds and 
I'll be through.” ““Oho,”’ called back Rainbow, ‘‘you can never finish all 
that.”’ Just then Greasy Boy gave a shout and threw the last weed up in 
the air (a sign that he had finished) ‘‘Ugh,” his brother said angrily, “that 
fellow has finished already.” 

Just as Greasy Boy came to the place where the women were they were 
setting down the jars of food they had brought. There were a great many 
women but it was easy for him to tell which his wife was for she was last 
in the line. He had just time to notice which jar of food was the one which 
she had brought. ‘Are you through then?” his brother said to him. 
“Yes,”’ he said, ““Go and see if all the weeds are cleared away.” “All 
right,’ said Rainbow, ‘‘while I look over the field, eat all the food that the 
women have brought or I will cut off your head for you.” 

Rainbow and his wives went off to look over the field. They found all 
the weeds cleared away. As soon as they had gone Greasy Boy shovelled 
the food into the hole that badger had dug close beside him. He had just 
tipped in the last plate, and was eating the food his own wife had brought 
when his brother came back. “‘You greasy pig,’’ he said to him, ‘‘did you 
eat all that food?” “‘Of course,” Greasy Boy answered. “If I slept all 
day the way you do, I wouldn’t be hungry. I worked hardsoI washungry.” 
Greasy Boy finished his dinner. He got up and said to Rainbow, ‘“Now 
can I take my wife?’ ‘‘No,” his brother answered. ‘“‘Four days from now 
you must dig a hole in the ground for the green-corn roasting pit. I want 
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it big enough to hold a whole winter’s supply. In one day you must gather 
corn enough to last me all winter, dig the roasting hole to hold it all, 
and fetch the wood for the roasting.’”! ‘All right,” answered Greasy 
Boy, “‘I’ll be here in four days. Will you show me where I shall dig the 
hole ?”’ Rainbow took him to a rocky place and said, ‘‘Right here where 
the ground is hard.’’ Greasy Boy went back to his grandmother. She 
was very glad to see him wearing the arrow-head suit of his brother’s. 
“Well, my grandson, what happened to you?” “Everything went 
smoothly. It was just as you said. Nevertheless, I must go again. He 
ordered me to prepare the pit for his green corn, gather the corn and 
fetch the wood.” “We will manage that, my grandson.” She called 
together all those who chop wood, all those who dig holes, and asked for 
their help. The badgers and the gophers worked digging a great pit in 
the place that Rainbow had chosen. They dug it out to a great depth and 
left only a thin crust of earth on top for Greasy Boy to clear away. 
The fourth day Greasy Boy and his grandmother were up early. He 
went to his brother’s house and greeted him pleasantly. ‘“What did you 
come so early for?’’ Rainbow called angrily. This time Greasy Boy 
spoke angrily too. ‘‘Are you still in bed ? Get up. It’s time to get to work.” 
“All right. Go ahead and begin digging that hole. By evening have the 
corn ready to put in and I’ll be there to help you put it in the pit.” 
Greasy Boy took his digging stick and went off to the place where 
he was to dig the hole. He was happy for he knew he had on the suit that 
would cause him to overcome his brother. First of all he brought the 
wood together. Then he began clearing off the crust of earth over the 
hole. By noon he was taking the last dirt out of the hole. Just then he 
saw all the women bringing his dinner to him, with Rainbow at the head 
of the line. They came. They looked down into the hole. It was three 
men’s height and one man’s length across. ‘Well, come out and eat.” 
— “Yes, it’s very hot down here.”’ They pulled him up out of the hole. 
Greasy Boy sat down to eat all the food the women had brought him. 
The women liked him. They laughed and joked with him, and he showed 
them how he wasn’t greedy, how he put all the food down the gopher 
hole. They helped him pick out the poisonous food and get rid of it in 
the hole, and they selected the good food for him to eat. When Rainbow 
heard them laughing and joking he was more jealous than ever. 
When Greasy Boy had finished, Rainbow said to him, “I suppose you 
think you can finish today.” — ‘‘Oh yes.”” — ‘‘What time will you be 
ready ?”’ — “‘Just before sunset.’’ They all went back and left him to 
finish his work. Greasy Boy brought in the corn. All the afternoon he 
worked. The oven was red hot, and all the corn was heaped ready when 





1 When the green corn is ready it is the custom to dig a large hole, line 
it with stones and burn a great pile of wood in it till the walls are well heated. 
The fire is raked out and corn with its husks on put down to roast for a whole 
night. 
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he saw Rainbow coming with his wives. Greasy Boy was throwing in 
the corn. His brother stepped up to him crowding him to the mouth of 
the pit. He was hurrying him so that his brother would not see what he 
was up to. Just as he threw in the last handful, Rainbow pushed the boy 
into the oven to roast with the corn. Right away he closed the opening 
with a big stone. They could hear him singing his strong song in the pit. 
Rainbow said, ““We will go home. That’s the end of his life. He’ll stop 
singing after a while.”’ They left him to roast all night. 

Early next morning they went down, the women in a line with Rain- 
bow in the lead, to see if the corn was roasted and Greasy Boy brown on 
the top of the pile. But Badger had dug a hole for him in the side of the 
pit, and he had been safe all night. As soon as he heard them pounding 
at the stone that closed the mouth of the pit, he crept out from his refuge. 
Badger was with him to close up the hole before it could be discovered. 
As soon as Rainbow had pried up the stone, up jumped Greasy Boy. 
“It’s nice and warm in there,”’ he said. ‘“This time I’m going to take my 
wife.’’ Rainbow Brother was very angry to find him still alive. ‘“No,” 
he said, ““‘we must show her our powers. In four days we will have a con- 
test in this little Rainbow village. The war chief will have wood stacked 
in two separate piles and he will prepare them so that they will burn 
fiercely. I will stand on top of my pile and you on top of your pile, and 
we will fight with our long flint knives.’”’ — ‘‘Very well. In four days 
I will come again.” 

For four days the war chief had wood brought into the village and 
piled in two separate piles in the center of the village. Greasy Boy went 
about saying goodby to everybody who knew him. All the people loved 
him for he was always good-natured and generous, and they hoped that 
Rainbow would be killed for he was cruel and sulky. 

The fourth day Greasy Boy was up early, running as if he were prac- 
ticing for a footrace, and singing his strong songs. But Rainbow Brother 
was gloomy. When everything was ready Greasy Boy got onto his pile 
and Rainbow onto his. They set down their stools and sat down on the 
top of the wood. Then the girl they were fighting for set fire to the pyres; 
first she lit Greasy Boy’s and then Rainbow’s. They both began to burn 
fiercely. Greasy Boy’s had been lit first so he began first to sing his 
strong songs that told his name and where he lived. Rainbow Brother 
was angry and jealous and he took his flint knife and threw it at his head. 
As soon as it was touched by the heat of the flames it broke in two (it 
was pitch) and fell useless. Greasy. Boy raised his knife and threw it at 
his brother. It cut his head off, and, the pitch of his stool burning up 
around him, he was burned to ashes. But Greasy Boy’s stool, as the fire 
touched it, melted, for it was made of ice, and the water pouring down 
put out the fire. 

Then Greasy Boy dismissed all the women his brother had stolen and 
told them to go to their own homes. He took his own wife and started 
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back to Acoma. Spider let them down in her basket from Rainbow 
Village. 

But Rainbow, when his body was burned, had stirred up the Storm 
Clouds against Greasy Boy. He and his wife had no sooner reached the 
earth in Spider Woman’s basket than they saw that the Storm Clouds 
had almost overtaken them. They ran as fast as they could, but the 
lightning was uponthem. Theycame to the river and hail was falling all 
about them. All that were with Greasy Boy dug a hole in the floating 
hail' of the river. Rainbow Brother struck with the yellow lightning of 
the north, and it almost hit Greasy Boy. He struck with the blue light- 
ning of the west, and it just blinded the eyes of Greasy Boy. He struck 
with the red lightning of the south, and it was far enough away so that 
their eyes were not dazzled. He struck with the white lightning of the east, 
and it was so far away they hardly saw it at all. They knew they were 
safe, and they reached home. 

If Greasy Boy” hadn’t killed his Brother Rainbow,nowadays he’d 
be stealing your wife. 


THE WINDOWS OF THE FOX. 


In the beginning the trees touched each other in the forest and all 
the birds sang the same songs and the animals were all of one family. 
Each was appointed to separate over the earth and to each was given 
his own work. The birds were appointed to carry the seeds to drop over 
the earth, and to sing to make people happy in the morning and the 
evening. The rat and the bear and the squirrel were appointed to stow 
grain and nuts so that there would always be food. The woodchuck and 
gopher were appointed to make valleys to let air and sun into the earth. 
Butterflies were appointed to lead children home when they wandered 
away, and homes for the eagles in the highest rocks that they might 
watch for enemies and warn of coming danger. But to the deer and the 
rabbit were given the hardest task: to furnish food for the animals by 
giving up their own lives. 

One day the clouds gathered from all directions and met over the 
great plain. Lightning flashed and blinded the animals, and when the 
storm was over, in the middle of the plain, they saw a man standing. He 
was red like baked clay. The animals said to each other, ““What is that ?”’ 
The man shook his fists at the clouds and they hurried away across the 
sky. The animals came close and formed a wall around him. They gave 
strange cries, but he did not move. They said, ‘We will set a guard and 
watch him by turns.” They appointed the bear. When night came the 


' Lightning will never strike anything that is round and smooth. The 
picture seems to be of raking out the floating hail from the river and covering 
themselves with it for protection. 

* “Greasy Boy appears in the November ceremony Tsaputin.”’ 
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snow began to fall. The bear looked at the man and saw that he had lain 
down to sleep. Bear went off to his winter cave and did not return until 
the spring. In the daytime the man walked about and studied the foot- 
prints of the animals. He watched them kill a deer and eat it. He also 
killed a deer and grew fat. He followed the squirrels and stole their nuts 
so that the animals were often hungry. He put the skin of the deer on 
his back and made himself warm at night. The mountain lion screamed 
at him from the trees but Man laughed at him and scared him away. 

At last Man wanted a wife. He took slabs of stone and set them up 
in a line so that the animals could not see him. He took yellow flowers 
and painted pictures on the stones. He took cactus flowers and painted 
purple pictures on them. He took green stone and ground it together. He 
made green paint and painted green faces on them. He took white clay, 
and black charcoal from the fire, and painted them black and white. He 
went to a tree that had been struck by lightning and got fire. He carried 
it to a hole that he had dug before his altar. 

Eagle came to see what he was doing. The man choked him, took out 
his tail feathers and put them in his hair. He gathered pollen from the 
flowers. He filled his mouth with the pollen and spewed it out into the 
wind, to the north, to the west, to the south and to the east. A sweet 
odor filled the air. He fasted for four days. On the fourth day he took an 
ear of corn. He gathered up the feathers that were scattered on the plain 
and bound them around the corn ear with the fiber of the soap-weed 
leaf. When it was finished he wrapped the ear of corn in deer skin and 
set it up at the foot of his altar. He lay down and fell into a deep sleep. 
When he awoke there was a woman at his side. She said, “I have come 
from the north where the white lights rise straight up into the sky. I am 
White Light Woman.” They went together to his house in the cliffs. 

White Light Woman used her power to cal! the animals. She called 
the wild turkeys and the man killed them for their food. She called the 
deer, and they came and were killed. Whenever she used her power she 
made the man cover his head with the blanket so that he could not see 
what she did. She made him dance after every rite, and she laughed at 
him because of his dancing. 

The animals were afraid because she hung their skins on the man and 
on herself, and stuck the feathers of the birds in their hair. They tried 
to spy on her, to see her power, but whenever anyone came near she 
knew; she called him into her magic circle and killed him. The animals 
and birds called a council. They sent Owl to spy on her. Owl went, but 
the sun shone on his big eyes and blinded him and the woman choked 
him. They sent Prairiedog, but when he peeped out of his hole the 
woman saw him, and she sent Rattlesnake to live with him and warn 
her of his approach. They sent Horned Toad. He hopped to the edge of 
the cliff and lay flat on a stone and spied on her. She used her power and 
he fell off and was killed. 
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At last Fox went. He saw a dead deer lying on the plain. He waited 
for a storm, and when all the animals were in their dens, Fox crept 
inside the ribs of the deer. He could look out plainly. He lived on the 
deer meat and the storm covered his tracks. On the fourth day of the 
storm, White Light Woman came from her home in the cliffs. She 
brought with her strips of fur from all the different animals, and feathers 
from all the different birds, and laid them in front of the altar. She took 
a flint arrow-head from her neck and drew it four times across the fur of 
the deer and the feathers of the eagle. The nearest deer felt her power and 
was drawn down closer and closer until the man shot him with his arrow. 
She drew her flint arrow-head over the eagle feathers, and the nearest 
eagle felt her power and circled nearer and nearer until Man shot him 
with his arrow. In this way Fox learned the secret of her power. He 
called the animals and the birds together and he told them White Light 
Woman’s power. He said, ‘““When you feel her power, run with all your 
might in the opposite direction and eat the pollen of all the flowers 
nearby.”’ So they spoiled White Light Woman’s magic. After that Man 
had to hunt animals by following their tracks through the woods and 
across the plains. This is why the ribs of the deer are called “the windows 
of the fox.’’ And for this reason, when we dance, we hang a fox skin at 
our belts or put it on our war-poles, to mean that we are wiser than the 
fox because we wear his skin. 


THE FLAMING HORSE. 


A man had eleven sons and he said to them, ‘“‘Seven suns from today 
I shall divide my property among you.” The youngest son was stupid. 
He went to his oldest brother and he said, ‘““When is seven suns, and 
from where does he come?” “Seven suns is coming from the east.”’ 
The youngest brother did not want his oldest brother to see that he 
did not understand, so he said, “I am going out to meet him. When our 
father divides his property, take charge of my share until I return.” 

The youngest son started out on his trip. He went to the east. On his 
way he met Chief Barefoot. He asked the boy where he was going. “‘I am 
going to meet Seven Suns.” ‘“Well, in six more suns it will be here. It 
is coming right down this road. Why do you want to find this Seven 
Suns?” “My father is to divide his property in seven suns and I am 
going to meet it. I could not wait for it and I am on the road.” Chief 
Barefoot wished him good luck and they went on. 

They met another man, who asked him where he was going. ‘‘I am on 
my way to meet Seven Suns.”’ — ‘“‘Why do you want to meet this Seven 
Suns?” — “My father is to divide his property in seven suns and I am 
going to meet it.’”’ They told each other goodbye and the boy went on. 
He travelled for a long time. 
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He came to Chief Cloud. Chief Cloud had a daughter, Yellow Corn. 
All the men came to present themselves to be chosen as a husband for 
his daughter. Yellow Corn did not choose any of them. She turned them 
all away. Chief Black Cloud was tired of this, and he said to his daughter, 
“You have turned away too many men. The next man who comes, 
whether he is rich or poor, wise or foolish, you must marry him.” The 
next man who came to Chief Black Cloud’s was the youngest son. The 
Chief said to him. ‘“Would you like to marry my daughter?” “I was 
looking for a job. Is that the job you have for me? Yes, I can marry 
your daughter.” ‘‘All right, we'll see what my daughter says.” They 
went into the house and called his daughter. All the Chief’s men were 
there, and Chief Black Cloud said to them, ‘‘This is the husband for my 
daughter.’”’ His daughter said, ‘’ Yes, I will marry him if he will answer three 
questions.”’ The Chief’s men said, “Yes, he shall answer three questions.” 

The Chief’s daughter asked him the first question. She said, ‘““Where 
is the beginning of the fountain (i. e. of its basin) and where is its end?” 
The boy answered and said, “That is a hard question. Let me think 
today and tonight, and in the morning I will answer your question.” 
The council agreed and they separated until the morning. The boy paid 
no attention to the question that he had to answer. When night came 
they told him to take his blankets and go on the roof to sleep. They did 
not ask him to stay in the neat, clean rooms of the house. He climbed the 
ladder and went to sleep. He slept all night. Toward morning he awoke 
and he heard a large and a small bird talking on the edge of the roof. 
The larger bird said, ‘“That is not a hard question. The fountain is a 
circle. The starting place is the ending place, and that is all there is to it.” 

The boy got out of his blankets and climbed down the ladder. He 
washed his face and hands and got ready for breakfast. They ate 
breakfast and the council was called together. They met in the council 
room. They said, ‘“‘Can you answer the question: ‘Where is the beginning 
of the fountain and where is its end ?’”’ The boy gave the answer he had 
learned from the birds. So the question was answered and the Chief's 
daughter asked him the second question: ““When the Chief’s wife, my 
mother, died, where was she buried, and when the Chief wept at the 
grave. which eye dropped the first tear ?’’ The boy said, ‘“This is a hard 
question. Let me think today and tonight, and in the morning I shall 
answer.” The council agreed and they separated until the morning. 

All day the boy worked around the place. At night they told him to 
take his blankets and sleep on the roof. He climbed the ladder and slept 


all night. He did not think of the question once. Early in the morning | 


the boy woke, and he heard the large and the small bird talking on the 
edge of the roof. The big bird said, “It is a hard question because the 
boy did not see where the Chief’s wife was buried. It was in the right-hand 
corner of this house under the foundation, and when the Chief wept, it 
was his right eye dropped the first tear.”’ 
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The boy got out of his blankets and climbed down the ladder. He 
washed and they ate breakfast. The council met in the council room. 
They said, ‘Can you answer the second question: ‘Where was the 
Chief’s wife buried and when the Chief wept, which eye dropped the 
first tear?’’’ The boy answered, ‘““The Chief’s wife was buried at the 
right-hand corner of this house under the foundation, and when the 
Chief wept it was his right eye dropped the first tear.’’ So the second 
question was answered, and the Chief’s daughter said, ‘““You have 
answered two questions. The third question is to find my youngest 
sister and to bring her home.” The boy said, ‘‘Let me have today and 
tonight, and in the morning I will answer.’’ He did not think once of 
the question and at night he took his blankets and went up onto the 
roof to sleep. He slept till morning, and when he woke he heard the 
birds talking on the edge of the roof. The large bird said, “It is a hard 
thing to find the Chief’s younger daughter. A giant stole her. He lives 
a long way off in the caves in the mountain. Anyone who brings her 
back will need a fast horse and a big horse. This boy has eleven horses 
but they are all small. It will take at least a year for them to grow large 
enough and to learn to run fast enough.” 

They boy took his blankets and climbed down the ladder. He washed 
and they ate breakfast. The council met in the council room. They said, 
“Can you answer the third question?’’ He said, ‘““The youngest sister 
was carried off by a giant who keeps her in his den. Anyone who brings 
her back will need a fast horse and a big horse.” The Chief said, “Have 
you such a horse ?’’ “I don’t know. I shall have to go home and see.” 

The boy left the Chief’s home. He travelled for a week and came to 
his own home. His father was dead and buried and his oldest brother 
had held the boy’s share until he returned. The youngest son’s share was 
eleven mares and one stallion. The boy went out to see them. All the 
mares had little colts. He called the stallion Demon. 

He was very large. He came up to the boy and said to him, “I am not 
large enough this year. Do what I tell you, and by next year I shall be 
large enough. Kill all the colts. Cut their heads off so that I can drink 
their blood. ThenI shall grow large. On this very day come back again 
next year.’’The boy did as he wastold. He went back to his brothers and 
told them he would be back again in a year. 

He returned to Chief Black Cloud’s and he worked there for a year. 
The Chief said to him, ‘‘Have you found your horse ?”’ The boy answered, 
“Yes. I have found the horse but it is not large enough to fetch your 
daughter. In another year he will be full grown.”’ The boy worked for 
Chief Black Cloud for a year. At the end of that time he went back to 
his home. He said to his brothers, “I am going to give each of you one 
of the mares but the stallion I will keep.’”” He went up to where they 
were pastured. Each mare had a new colt. The stallion told him to kill 
these colts also so that he could drink of the blood. He did so. Then the 
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stallion told him to ask of his brothers a saddle and a bridle and a 
saddle-blanket. His brothers were glad to give him these in exchange 
for the mares. 

The youngest son went back to Chief Black Cloud’s and worked for 
another year. When the time had passed he returned to his home. The 
stallion was now full grown. He was so large the boy could stand up under 
him. He had the blacksmith fit shoes for the horse and the saddle-maker 
fit a saddle and bridle for him. When he was furnished with everything 
he needed, he mounted the stallion and rode to Chief Black Cloud’s. He 
stabled his horse. The Demon was so large and dangerous that he had 
to order the Chief’s men to take all their horses out of the stable. 

The boy said to the Chief, “I am ready to go to get your daughter, 
Little Flower.’’ The Chief was glad and asked him to start at once. Next 
day the youngest son mounted his horse and went in search of Little 
Flower. The stallion knew where the giant’s home was, and he galloped 
off. He shook the earth, and dust and rocks flew behind his heels. When 
they had gone half way, the Demon stopped and told the boy what he 
should do. He was to ride into the den as fast as he could. The stallion 
was to stop only long enough for the boy to pick Little Flower up and 
ride away again out of reach of the giant. 

In the afternoon they reached the giant’s cave. They rode in as far as 
they could. Little Flower was among many other women who had been 
captured by the giant. The boy set her on the back of the Demon and 
they rode out of the cave like lightning. Behind the Demon’s hoofs 
immense rocks fell and blocked the way of the giant. 

That evening they arrived at Chief Black Cloud’s. They welcomed the 
sister and had a great feast next day. People said it was the wedding 
feast, but Yellow Corn would not marry him until he had found a horse 
for her that would be the equal of his stallion. She wanted to ride a horse 
just like his. 

There was no horse on earth like the Demon, but in the underworld 
was the Flaming Horse. The Demon told the boy to ask for two large 
boxes to place on either side of the saddle, two sacks of pitch, two bags 
of flint arrow points, half a deer’s carcass, a bale of deer’s hides, and a 
sack of oats, wheat and corn. ‘“Tell the Chief you must go far away to get 
the Flaming Horse and you need these for your food.’’ The boy went to 
the Chief and told him what he needed. “If you will give me these 
things, I will go at once and bring the other horse for your daughter.” 
The Chief gave him all that he needed. The next day the boy got ready. 
He saddled his horse and started on his trip. Everyone watched him as 
he started out. 

He travelled a long way until he came to the entrance of the under- 
world. It was in the side of a mountain. His horse spoke to him and said, 
“There are birds guarding this horse, and they bring him warning if 
anyone comes. When you see them, scatter the grain on each side so 
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that the birds will be busy picking it up. They will forget to fly back 
with the message. Beyond that there are lions and bears and wolves 
that guard his den. When you come to them take the meat that you 
carry and throw off small pieces. Every now and then, throw off a 
sheep’s hide for the animals to feast on. When you have passed these 
animals, we shall be safe. I will give a loud whinny and the Flaming 
Horse will answer me.” 

They heard a sound like a great wind. The boy saw that it was the 
birds that were coming. He scattered grain on either side and the birds 
stopped to eat the grain. They went on and came to the wild animals. 
The horse did not stop. The bey threw pieces of meat and sheep’s hide 
so that the wild beasts ate these and the boy and the horse passed through 
unharmed. They travelled all night. In the morning the horse whinnied 
but there was no answer except Echo. They went on again. The Demon 
stopped and whinnied a secoud time. They heard a very faint answer. 
The Demon said to the boy, “We will go on a little farther and I will 
tell you where to stop. At that place get off and take the bags of flint 
and the pitch. Spread the pitch around me in a large circle and scatter 
the flint thickly over it. Take off my bridle, and hide yourself, so that 
the Flaming Horse will not see you. When he comes, the battle will 
take place inside the circle of pitch. From my nostrils I will blow my 
flame twice toward the circle of pitch. If the second time the pitch does 
not ignite, the Flaming Horse will kill us both. If it catches fire he 
will call out. Then you will take this bridle and slip it over his head and 
he will be gentle enough to handle. He is as large as I am, and no one can 
tell us apart.” 

The answers of the Flaming Horse came closer and closer. The Demon 
told the boy to make the circle of pitch and flint around him. He grazed 
inside of the circle. The Flaming Horse came like the wind, kicking and 
rearing on his hind legs. He dashed into the circle and the two horses 
fought there. The Demon blew fire from his nostrils but the pitch did 
not ignite. Asecond time he blew fire from his nostrils and the flame rose 
in a circle around the two horses. The Flaming Horse called out in sign 
that he was overcome. The boy came up and put the bridle upon him. 
The Flaming Horse said to him, ‘‘I have a master now. I will do whatever 
you say and I will go with you gladly.”’ 

The boy mounted the Flaming House and started back to Chief Black 
Cloud. The two stallions were exactly alike. No one could tell them 
apart. They travelled for a day and a night and they reached the house 
of the Chief. Everyone came out to look at the beautiful pair of horses. 
The Chief made another stable for the Flaming Horse, and he said to 
his daughter, ‘“Are you willing now to marry this boy?” Yellow Corn 
answered, ‘“‘No, not yet. I will play hide-and-seek with him and if 
I can’t find him when he hides twice, I will marry him.” 

They played hide-and-seek. Yellow Corn went to hide. They covered 
Ps 
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the boy’s head and Yellow Corn made tracks all over the pasture and 
the corn fields and the gardens and in the orchards and then into the 
house. She called him. The boy followed her tracks but he could not 
find her. He went to his horses. He said to them, “I am playing hide- 
and-seek to marry the Chief’s daughter. Tell me where she is hidden.” 
Flaming Horse said to him, “‘Go and get a bow and arrow from one of 
the Chief’s men. Take it to the shore of the lake and shoot at the beauti- 
ful swan that you see there.’”’ The boy did what the horse told them. 
He asked one of the Chief’s men for his bow and arrows and went out to 
the lake. He called out, “‘I am going to shoot that beautiful swan for my 
dinner.” Immediately the Chief’s daughter hopped out of the water and 
said, ““Don’t shoot me!’’ The boy said, ‘‘All right, you may hide again.” 
They covered the boy’s head and the girl made her tracks all over the 
pasture and the corn fields and the orchards and then into the house. The 
second time the boy followed her trail but he could not find her. He 
went to his horses. The Demon said to him, “‘Go into the kitchen. On the 
table you will see four loaves of bread. Pick up the second loaf from the 
south. Take a knive and sharpen it and while you are whetting it say, 
‘I am going to have a slice of fine bread.’’ The boy went into the house 
and into the kitchen. He said, “I wonder where that girl went. I’m 
getting hungry.’’ He picked up a knife and a stone to sharpen it on. When 
it was very sharp he picked up the second loaf of bread from the south 
end of the table, and he said, ‘‘I am going to have a slice of fine bread.” 
Just then, the girl jumped out of the loaf of bread in his hands. 

It was his turn to hide. He made his tracks in and out of the fields 
and went to the Demon. “Can you hide me so that the Chief’s daughter 
cannot find me?” The Demon turned the boy into a fly and the fly flew 
into the nostrils of the horse. He called the girl. The fly was so small that 
his voice sounded very far away. The girl hunted a long time and could 
not find him. At last she went to the stable where the horses were. She 
said, “I think that fellow is in here somewhere.”’ She was afraid to go 
near the horses because they were dangerous. 

She gave up. The boy came out of the stable and said, ‘‘All right. Once 
more.’ They covered the girl’s head and the boy made his tracks in and 
out of the field. He went to his horses, and the Flaming Horse hid the 
boy under his front hoof. He called to the girl. She hunted for him 
everywhere. At last she went to the stable. The horses were standing 
very quietly and she examined the stable and the horses. Because they 
were so gentle she thought the boy was not there and she named him 
Arrowhead Boy. She called, “I can’t find you. Come out.”’ She was still 
standing by the horse. The boy spoke and said, ‘““Here I am. Are you 
willing to marry me?’’ She answered, ‘‘Yes.’’ Yellow Corn chose the 
Flaming Horse, and Arrowhead Boy chose the Demon. 

Next morning the council met in the council room. The Chief’s daughter 
and Arrowhead Boy set the wedding day in four days. They had a great 
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feast, and made a fine saddle and bridle for the Flaming Horse. The 
two married each other by riding their horses around the village. 


CAREFUL BURDEN CARRIER. 


In the north a man set out to travel across the country. He was looking 
for some way to earn his living. He carried his bedding on his back. As 
he was travelling he saw a man ahead of him running zigzag back and 
forth as if he were chasing something. He said to himself, “What can 
he be doing there? I will go up and see if he is crazy.’’ He saw that the 
runner was following a jackrabbit. When he came up to where the man 
was, he said to him, ““What are you doing?” “TI’ll show you what I can 
do. This is my power. I can run down the jackrabbit.” He let the jack- 
rabbit go and chased him. He caught him and came back. The other said 
to him, ‘“Where are you going ?”’ He said, ‘‘I am looking for a living.”” — 
“What shall I call you?”’? — “My name is Careful Burden Carrier.”” The 
other answered. ““My name is Careful Runner.” Careful Runner said to 
Careful Burden Carrier, ‘I will go with you to look for a job.” “All right. 
Crawl up onto my pack and I will carry you.”’ Careful Runner climbed 
onto the pack of Careful Burden Carrier and they went on. 

Late in the afternoon they saw a man on his hands and knees. They 
wondered what he was doing, and they said to one another, ‘“What is the 
matter with that fellow ?’’ They came up to him and said, ‘““What are you 
doing on your hands and knees?” He said, “I am blowing to start the 
cyclone.” “What is your name?” ‘““My name is Careful Blower.” He said 
to them, ‘““What is your name?’ ‘““My name is Careful Runner.” “My 
name is Careful Burden Carrier.’’ Careful Blower said to them, “Where 
are you going ?”’ ““We are on our way to look for a job.’”’ Careful Blower 
said, “I will go with you.”’ Careful Burden Carrier answered, “‘All right. 
Crawl up onto my pack and I will carry you.” Careful Blower crawled 
up onto his pack and they went on. 

Next day they saw another man. He had a bow and arrow, and they 
said to him, ‘“‘What are you doing?” He said, ‘I am shooting at a deer.”’ 
The three travellers said, ‘“We can’t see any deer.’’ — ‘‘No, you can’t see 
him. My bow and arrows are very powerful, and I can see a long distance. 
Thedeer is in the nextcanyon beyond us.’’ — “‘Let’s see you shoot.” He 
pulled on his bow and told them that the next day they would eat their 
dinner of the deer he had shot. They said to him, ‘What is your name?” 
He said, ‘“‘Call me Careful Seer. What is your name?” — ‘“My name is 
Careful Runner.’’ — “My name is Careful Burden Carrier.” — “My 
name is Careful Blower.’’ Careful Seer said, “I will go with you.” “‘All 
tight. Climb up onto my pack and I will carry you.” He climbed up onto 
the pack of Careful Burden Carrier and they went on. 

Next day they arrived at the place where the deer had been shot. They 
feasted there. When they went on they saw another man on his hands 
and knees. They said to him, ‘‘What are you doing?” He said, ‘I am 
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listening along the ground so that I can hear the news.”” — ‘What is 
your name ?”’ — ‘My name is Careful Listener. What is your name?” — 
““My name is Careful Seer.”” — ‘““My name is Careful Blower.’’ — “My 
name is Careful Runner.” — “My name is Careful Burden Carrier.” 
Careful Listener said to them, ‘““Where are you going?” “We are going 
to look for a job.’’ — “I will go with you.” — “‘All right, climb up onto 
my pack and I will carry you.”’ Careful Listener said, “I know of a job 
about a day’s travel from here.’’ — ‘“‘What is it?’’ — “It is a foot-race 
with the chief’s daughter.’’ They said to him, ‘“‘What chief ?’”’ — “‘Half- 
Moon Chief.” — ‘‘All right. Before we get there we will camp and you 
shall listen there and find out all about the race.” Careful Listener 
climbed up on the back of Careful Burden Carrier and they went on 
their way to Half-Moon Chief. 

When they had come close to his home they camped for the night. 
Careful Listener put his ear to the ground and listened to learn about 
the race. Chief Half-Moon had a daughter whose name was White Deer 
and all the men were to race with her. If they lost, they lost their heads. 
But if White Deer lost the men won all her father’s possessions that 
they could carry off in one load. 

They went on to Half-Moon Chief’s. Half-Moon Chief greeted them as 
strangers and appointed the race in four days. The travelers chose 
Careful Runner to run with White Deer. The race course was six miles 
long, and it was a circle. At the far end there was a statue. The runners 
who challenged White Deer ran in advance until they came to the statue 
and after they had passed it they fell behind. The statue belonged to 
White Deer. It was carved from lava rock, and before she began to race, 
White Deer put corn and pollen in the hands of the statue. 

On the day of the race the people gathered along the race course. 
Early in the morning Careful Listener put his ear to the ground. He 
heard the gophers talking. One gopher said to another, ‘“White Deer's 
statue will overcome Careful Runner. She puts cornmeal and pollen on 
its hands and it blows upon the pollen to choke the breath of Careful 
Runner.” “Thank you,” said Careful Listener, and he went to the 
travellers and told them. 

They began the race. White Deer ran fast but Careful Runner passed 
her and came to the statue. Just before he reached it, Careful Shooter 
drew his bow and shot at the heart of the statue. When the arrow stuck 
in the lava rock, White Deer fell down overcome, and Careful Runner 
won the race. So the travellers won all the goods of Half-Moon Chief that 
they could carry off in one load. The Chief brought a wagon-load of 
goods, but Careful Burden Carrier rocked it with one hand and said it 
was too light. The Chief’s men brought wagon after wagon and loaded 
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except his land. His land they could not take away. When they had 
brought together all of Half-Moon’s property, the rest of the travellers 
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climbed on top of the wagons and Careful Burden Carrier hauled off the 
whole load. 

They had gone only a little way when White Deer died. The chief was 
angry and sent his men to attack the travellers. They took the war path 
after them. The travellers heard them coming behind them giving their 
war whoops. Careful Blower was the only one who had not helped to 
overcome Half-Moon Chief. They appointed him. He went to a hill of sand 
and blew a cyclone against them. They were overcome, and that is the 
way the first traveller’ got rich. 


1 Or. hobo 
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NAVAJO ORIGIN LEGEND.! 
By A. M. STEPHEN. 


The first (lowest) world was red, bare, barren ground, this was the 
earliest world. Etséhostin and Etséasun, his wife, existed there and 
they had nothing to eat till the fourth day, and on this day they began 
to think of eating. Hostjaishjiné stood up and rubbed his belly and some 
skin (bitcin) was loosened which formed in a roll under his hands and he 
laid this roll of cuticle on the ground. The woman stood up and followed 
his example. Then they each trampled on the rolls. Etséhostin reached 
over his shoulder, down his back, and formed another roll and laid it on 
the ground. The two rolls that he had formed turned into a man with a 
mask. This new-formed man stood up, and this is the origin of the first 
man (Navajo?). Etséasun again followed the hostin’s example and from 
the rolls which she formed a woman arose: this was the virgin called 
Djosdelhazhy (biting vagina). The hostin (old man) then reached under 
his left arm and formed another roll of skin which he laid on the ground 
and it became (a water monster called) Téholtsody. The hostin then 
reached under his right arm and formed another roll of skin which, 
being laid upon the ground, became Usheenasun, Salt spirit, a woman 
who now lives at Nitcd (Salt Lake south of Zuni). 

Hostin then took the end of his tongue between his fingers and spat 
out a little piece of it (his tongue? spittle?) upon the ground before him 
and it became a wing which he placed upon his ear. The wind would 
shake this wing and tell everything in his ear. Etséasun then took a roll 
of skin from her scalp and laid it on the ground and placed a little feather 
beside it and this became the Thunder (with wings). On the left side the 
feathers were black on top and white underneath, on the right side the 
feathers were white above and black below. Etséhostin then rubbed the 
sole of his right foot and the roll of skin became a large frog, Tcalc. He 
rubbed the sole of his left foot, and a crane, Teklaliale was formed. This 
makes altogether twelve personages up to this time. 

Etsehostin began thinking, ““How can we get something to eat?”’ 
Etseasun said, ‘“My husband, I know not.’”’ Hostin looked back and saw 
Hostjaishjiné and said to him, ‘You understand these things, tell us 
how we are to get food.’ Hostjaishjiné, who always looks stern and 
grim and angry, said, “I do not know,” but he reached down on his 
neck and rolled a little skin in his hand and Wunushtcindy (locust ?) was 


1 This version of the Navajo origin myth was taken down from a Navajo 
priest whose name Stephen writes as Guisheen Bige, at Keam’s Canyon, 
August 5, 1885. It has been transcribed by Olive Bushnell. The account 
begins: “I have no book, we have nothing of writing, but in my memory are 
many things strange to the Americans. I wish to tell you of things as they 
began.”’ 
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produced. Then Etseasun looked far back and saw Nastjeasun and asked 
her how they could get something to eat. Nastjeasun rolled a little skin 
upon her breast and it became Ant, Nazozi, which was then buried in the 
ground for four days and at the end of that time many little red (yellow) 
ants came forth. Hostjaishjiné then rolled some skin from his forehead 
and laid it on the ground when it turned into a horned toad, Nashdng-’ 
bitcijy. Etsehostin built a house and lived there and the red (yellow) 
ants built all round this big house, and annoyed him and the others, so 
that they could find no rest day or night. Teholtsody thought he would 
go off and find some place to rest so he travelled to the east. The world 
was very small at this time, and Teholtsody soon came to its utmost 
limit and as he could go no farther, he built his house there. In like 
manner, the frog being troubled with the ants, he travelled to the south 
to the utmost limit of the world, and built there. Then Salt Woman 
went similarly to the west and built a house, and Tulthklahallé went 
to the north. Each of these houses was fashioned from east to west like 
a rainbow (shabiklo), and from south to north of Sun-rays (j6ndaibiklo“). 
So when we build a house today we have four poles reaching from east 
to west and from south to north, and these meet at the apex. 

After these four had left him Etsehostin stayed in his own house. 
He said, ‘‘I wish we could get some clouds, I want rain,’”’ and he looked 
out of his house towards the East, where Teholtsody was and saw many 
clouds, for Teholtsody’s house is of clouds. Etseasun then said, “I wish 
we had some kind of rain,’”’ and she looked to the south and saw a heavy 
fog, for this was the frog’s house. Etsehostin wished that there was a 
mountain to stand on and look for rain, and he began to pray for rain; 
he looked west and saw a mirage, Hitaonige, like a person. Etseasun now 
prayed on the north side, ‘““Send rain so that everything may be wet.” 
She saw a green scum on the water and made a house, “Tutklitb’hogan, 
of this. This makes four houses. 

Etsehostin sent Thunder naked to the cloud house of Teholtsody in 
the east, telling Thunder to stand right in the doorway of Teholtsody’s 
house. Thunder went there and stood in the doorway naked and Teholt- 
sody gave him a mantle of feathers which is the sheet (quick) lightning. 
On his head is the heat lightning. He had a tail feather which is Hajill- 
kish, sheet lightning. Etseasun told the monster Tehlin (horn horse) to 
go to the south to Frog’s house of fog. He went and stood in the doorway. 
Salt Woman had gone west and Etsehostin told Thonainilly to stand 
just outside the doorway of her house and watch her. He was to be her 
guardian. An old woman sat on the north side of the world and she sent 
a fish (turtle) to watch outside the doorway of Tulthklahale’s house and 
guard it. After Teholtsody went east he made a water vessel (tositsa) of 
white clay. Frog in the south made one of blue clay; the Usheenasun in 
the west made one of yellow clay. Tultklehale on the north made one of 
spotted clay. It had variegated surface of black, blue, yellow and white. 
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Etsehostin began to travel and he went to Teholtsody’s house, and 
in the middle of it he found the pot Teholtsody had made and it was 
covered. He lifted the cover and found it full of water. He went home 
and told his wife that Teholtsody was growing wiser than they were. 
Etseasun then went south to Frog’s house and saw his pot full of water, 
and she returned to her house and told her husband. Josdelhazhy said 
she also would travel and she went west and found that Salt Woman 
also had a pot full of water. She returned and told what she had seen, 
Hashjaishjine then went north and found a pot of water in the house 
of Tulthkalhale and he returned very angry. He said, “They are all 
getting wiser than us. They are growing rich and we are still poor. We 
have nothing and cannot make anything.”’ Etsehostin said, ‘“Why should 
you be angry ? We will grow wise like them and have many things some 
day.”’ Then Etsehostin went to Teholtsody’s house to get a little water, 
which he brought back to his own house. Etseasun went and brought 
some from the south. Next Hostin borrowed some from the west and 
Asun borrowed from the north. Having brought water from each of 
these four places Hostin planted it all together in the ground. In a few 
days he saw a damp, green spot there. He returned to look at the place 
in a few more days and saw that bushes had grown there. He made a 
third visit and found jointed grass. He made a fourth visit and found 
the reed grass, Jooka (arrow grass, tluka) but it had no pollen on the top, 
and there was a large spring also. Hostin again said, ‘I wish we had 
something more,” and he went to the spring and found Jookaitso growing 
right in the centre of it. Five different kinds of plants grew out of the 
spring and he pulled up some of each kind and thook them home. One 
of these reeds had twelve joints and the wind came out of the other end 
and made music (a flageolet). The wind emerging from this reed whirled 
about on the ground all over the world and it went to the houses at the 
four quarters and caused them much trouble. The dweller at each house 
sent his guard out totrouble the wind. They took black clouds, fogs, and 
blue mould, also to each of them was given Thunder and Lightning and 
the guardians kept shooting at the little winds but these latter kept 
dodging about so that they could not be hit. But this only raised more 
wind and it rained heavily, then the guards stopped troubling the wind 
for they could not conquer it. 

When the rain stopped Hostin said to his wife, “Everything looks 
beautiful, I wish we had something good to eat.’’ He looked in all direc- 
tions and saw Hajillkish (Glow-light Heat-Lightning) at the four points 
where people lived. Then he prayed for some kind of grass, or fruit, or 
seeds to live upon. He went to the spring and saw something green that 
had come up out of the ground and it was corn. He then went east to 
Teholtsody and found the pumpkin and squash and returned. Asun went 
south and found that Frog had raised watermelon and tobacco. She re- 
turned. Then Hostin went west to Salt Woman’s house and found beans 
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and cotton growing, then she returned home. Hostin went north to 
Tulthkle’s house and found muskmelon and gourds growing in great 
quantities. He then returned and said to Asun, ‘““We have wished for 
these things (i. e. we have everything we prayed for). Now we have 
many things. Let us pray for something more.”’ So he prayed and sang 
for more. 

He went to the spring and saw a “fruit” in the middle of the water. 
He went back for Spider Woman and told her to get this fruit out of the 
water. She got it and gave it to Hostin who looked at it and saw it was 
Yolakaihatate, a big shell, big as a pan. He took this home and returned 
next day to the spring and found more fruit. Spider Woman again brought 
it out and it was Turquoise, Tedokiji. Hostin then went east to Teholt- 
sody’s house and went in and found a big black bow and arrow, also 
eagle feathers. These Hostin used as Thunder (the arrow for lightning, 
and the feathers to guide the arrows). Asun sent south to Frog’s house, 
and Frog had stone knives (paishhathl). Spider Woman went to Salt 
Woman who had planted cotton and had been weaving it into cloth. 
Spider Woman got this and brought it home. Hashjaishjine went north 
to Tulthkle’s house and found black cloth and fetched it home. On the 
first trip Hashjaishjine returned angry but this time he was in good 
humor. He said to Hostin, ‘““The people at the four corners are growing 
rich.” Hostin then prayed for more and went to the spring. The corn 
was growing ripe and each stalk carried twelve ears. Asun went over and 
gathered it and brought it home. They now had plenty of corn and much 
else besides. But those living at the four corners of the world had no corn 
so they came to Hostin’s house and begged him for some. He told them 
to provide for themselves, but finally he gave them some of the pollen 
(taditin), but none of the ear corn. He told them to plant the pollen. 
They did so and it grew up small, like onions, but no ears grew upon it. 
Then they begged Hostin for some seed corn but he would not give them 
any. Teholtsody said, ‘“‘When Hostin came borrowing water we all gave 
him some, and enabled him to raise water of his own.”’ Hostin said, ‘‘Sure- 
ly you let me have water and when you begged for corn I gave it to you 
and taught you how to plant it as best I could.”’ Teholtsody was very angry 
and thought how he could destroy Hostin. Teholtsody gave Thunder a bow 
and arrow and told him to go and kill Hostin, ‘‘for,” said he, ‘““we must 
have some of this corn.’”’ Thunder went ‘‘to try and burst Hostin open 
with lightning,” but Horned Toad was in the doorway of Hostin’s house 
and the wind warned Hostin of his danger. Hostin told Horned Toad 
to stand in front of him always, for as he was so rough-coated lightning 
could not hurt him. Frog was also angry and assaulted Hostin. He sent 
his guardian Tehlinl (a water monster) to draw all the water away (to 
dry it up) from Hostin’s spring. But Spider Woman wove an impene- 
trable web around it so that Frog and his guardian were foiled. (Host- 
jaishkine was the most powerful). Salt Woman gave Tiinainilly a lump 
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(double handful) of salt, and he also had some kind of lightning in his 
hands, and he came against Hostin. Hostjaishjine saw him coming and 
knew his harmful intent. Hostjaishjine had a long stone knife with a 
wooden handle. He ran into the house and made a fire by twirling a 
spindle of wood, etc. He made a small fire and scattered it all over Hostin’s 
house. Tiinainilly (a young man) came close in order to throw his light- 
ning on to the house and his salt upon the fire, which exploded, but no 
harm ensued, so he went back to the west and the Salt Woman was pow- 
erless. Tulthklahale, in the north, sent Mud Turtle (Black-mud Fish) 
to harm Hostin. Turtle had some kind of lightning of arrow, but could 
do no harm. Hastjaishjine made a big shirt of rawhide and gave it to 
Wunustcinde (locust) and this protected him against the lightning or 
arrows of the Turtle; no impression could be made on this shirt, and this 
is the origin of the shield. Hastjaishjini saw that all these people were 
jealous of the Hostin and were trying to destroy him. (They were envious 
of his possessing corn, etc.). Hostin then asked Hastjaishjini to do what 
he could against these people. Hashjaishjini’s anger was roused against 
these people and he sallied forth to their houses. He went first to east, 
then south, then west, then north. He broke open their houses and 
successively broke the pot and spilled the water that was in them. The 
water that was in the pot in the east flowed to the south and the water 
that was in the pot in the north flowed toward the west, and all the waters 
met in the west and there was a great flood. Hostin had corn, white 
shells, turquoise and everything he wanted. He had large hollow reeds 
which would float on the water so he did not care when the flood should 
reach him. But all these eight persons who were envious and at enmity 
with Hostin were troubled and afraid of the flood. Hostin and his people 
were not afraid as they had the means of floating on the water. 
Hostin and his family cut the great reeds and put all their corn and 
other possessions inside of these, and the whole world was gradually 
overflowed. Then Teholtsody and the others at the cardinal points 
began to wish that they could save themselves with Hostin and his 
family. Teholtsody made a bow and arrow and gave them to Thunder 
and told him to go to Hostin and give them to him and beg that there 
might be peace between them. Thunder went to Hostin’s house and 
said, ‘““Teholtsody sends you this bow and arrow and begs you to be his 
friend.’’ Hostin would not look at them and said, “I have nothing to do 
with it. Go to Hostjaishjine. He is the one that broke the water vessels 
and brought on this flood.’’ So Thunder took them to Hostjaishjine and 
made the same offer. Hostjaishjine would not listen to Thunder but 
said, ‘Goto Wunustcinde’”’ (locust). Thunder went to him and he accepted 
the bow and arrow saying, “This is just what I want.” There were two 
arrows and Wunustcinde thrust them into his breast, one at either side, 
and drew them completely through. You may see that this insect has 
the holes in its thorax to this day. Then he put them in his mouth and 
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thrust them down his throat into his stomach and withdrew them again, 
and there was blood adhering to them. 

Next Frog sent Teklin to Hostin to say, “My house is overflowed and 
I have lost everything except this tobacco bag which I wish you to 
accept that we may become friends.’ The bag was made from the green 
scum of the water and was embroidered with beads, etc. Hostin would 
not have it and referred him to Hostjaishjine who breathed upon it four 
times and there was some tobacco in it and he filled a clay pipe with it 
and smoked. 

Next Salt Woman said, ‘“We shall be killed by the water, we cannot 
live here, let us go to Hostin.’”’ She had a cotton blanket (naskan) and 
offered this through Tunelini (Salt Woman’s guard) to Hostin. He would 
not have it, and said, ‘‘Go to Spider Woman and give her the blanket.”’ 
She looked at it, put it around her waist, breathed from it four times 
and was satisfied. Next came Hakleale (Fish Guardian) who sent fish 
to Hostin with a flint shirt and cap. He offered them, but Hostin sent 
him to second man (Naciiiditcije, Horned Toad). He took the shirt and 
cap, put the shirt on and wore the cap, and therefore all four groups 
(eight people) were now on peaceable terms with Hostin. 

They were all friends. They stayed there a while but everything was 
flooded except on the east side. Little white mountains showed above the 
water. On the south side were little blue mountains; on the west side, 
little yellow mountains; on the north, little black mountains. All just 
barely showed their heads above water. Hostin went east to White moun- 
tains and picked up a little earth and returned. Spider Woman wove 
a web on the surface of the water near each of the four mountains. Hostin 
had a house of rainbow and sun rays in the form of a little mountain and 
he covered it with earth for a roof. The water had not yet covered the 
houses. Spider Woman wove a web so that the spring could not overflow 
yet. Old Man (Hostin) and Woman (Asun) went over to the spring and 
planted every growing thing, corn, melons, pumpkins, beans, all things, 
and they got all kinds of seeds and put them away. Those living in the 
various directions owned their water and had it with them. After the 
restoration of peace, Old Woman made new vessels for all these people 
in which they carried their water supply. When they made peace and 
were all united, the flood continued, so they put all their corn and pro- 
perty in the reeds and got inside themselves. All these people were in- 
side the reeds and the water kept rising. Old Man and Woman went 
down to the spring. Old Man got on one side, Old Woman, on the other. 
He began to pray: ‘‘We are going to leavethespring, we will never come 
back again, but wherever I go I will always live as I have done here, 
do everything as I have done here.” 

When he finished praying, a young man came out of the spring and 
a little afterwards another. They did not look at the boys closely, but 
Old Woman took them in her arms and folded her blanket around them 
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and went to the reeds. They made a hole in the reed in the side of the 
shaft and the people got inside and Old Man went in last, but Wunust- 
cinde (locust) got up to the top of the reed and sat upon a leaf. As the 
reed began to move upward Wunustcinde began to make a noise through 
the holes in his thorax and as he did so the reed began to shake like wind. 
Black Wind shook it at the roots and made it move. The reed grew up 
higher and higher. The water now covered all the earth, everything ex- 
cept this reed which kept growing and Wunustcinde was always on the 
leaf at the top. As the reed grew, the water continued to rise ; as Wunust- 
cinde made his noise, the reed kept growing and Black Wind kept blow- 
ing at the roots and the people became aware that they were close to 
the roof of the world and did not know what to do as there was no space 
left for them between the surface of the water and the under side of this 
earth. Wunustcinde stopped his noise and Black Wind stopped blowing, 
and the reed stopped growing. They did not know what to do. Old Man 
then said to him of the north, ‘“You begged me to bring you along, now 
come with me to look around and see if there is any way to get out of 
this world.”” But they could not find a hole anywhere nor any way to 
get out. They were frightened and thought they would all die there. 
But the Spider Woman wove a web on the surface of the water. It floated 
like a raft and all the people got out and sat upon it. They were puzzled 
what to do. Hostjaishjine picked up his peshhath (stone knife) and began 
to bore a hole in the roof over them. It was of clay which dropped and 
crumbled and when he could go no farther he called Wunustcinde to try, 
who soon bored a small hole through and came out upon the new world, 
but the water coming up through the hole which he had made was like 
to flood the new world also, so he stopped the hole up with mud. 

No one saw him there as yet. Then he saw the water rising up from 
east, south, west, and north. He made the noise with his thorax. He saw 
a swan on the south side making much noise and the water was all in 
motion. Wunustcinde made such noise that the swan from the east, 
also one from the north and one from the west came to him. All four came 
to him but did not know what to think of him. They asked him where 
he came from. He told them from the world below. They would not be- 
lieve him so he told them how he had come. The swans told him that 
neither he nor his people should come to this new place for it belonged 
to the swans only, and they would not let anvone else live here. Wunust- 
cinde had a hard time with the swans, and they fought him. Finally 
they said, “If you want to stay here you must pay us.” So Wunust- 
cinde returned to his people and told them all this. Wunustcinde had the 
red substance that causes the sun to set red when it is going to storm 
and he offered this to the swans for their land. They put it on their wings 
and were so much pleased with it they said, “Well now, you can come 
and live here.” Wunustcinde said to them that some of his people could 
not live in the water, although some of them could. Then the swans said 
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that after four days there would be some dry land. The swans had pots 
of clay and they placed one on the east side, one on the north side, one 
on the west side and in this way they carried off some of the water, and 
made some dry land. When the others came up to the new world they 
built little round houses again of the same red substance that had 
been given to the swans. 

First Man made a man called Hosjelti and placed him on San Fran- 
cisco Mountain; another called Hosjogwan (?) who lives on Ute Moun- 
tains; another called Navesrhuni (Nagenezgruni) who lives on Navajo 
Mountain; another called Hoshjaishjine who lives on San Mateo Moun- 
tain. These four own all the game and other animals on these mountains. 
Old Man’s people however lived close together. They took the earth 
gathered from the four mountains in the lower world and again they 
formed mountains as in lower world, at east, white; at south, blue; at 
west, yellow; at north, black. No one was allowed to see the boys who 
were found at the spring; they were left at the Ute Mountains when the 
people first came up. Old Man had brought seeds of all kinds with him 
and planted everything that grows, vegetables, plants, timber, sage- 
brush, flowers, everything. He found lots of people here who joined him. 
That was when bears, deer, antelope, rabbit, birds, all kinds of animals 
were people. 

They (Old Man?) made a white blanket for sunrise over Ute Mts., 
east; a blue blanket for the south sky, over San Mateo Mt., south; a 
yellow blanket for sunset over San Francisco Mt., west; a black blanket 
for Navajo Mt., north. There had been neither day nor night in the 
lower world, only sufficient light for existence. Old Man now said, “‘Let 
us arrange to have day and night, a time for work and a time for sleep,” 
and so we see it is today. Just before sunrise comes a white streak in the 
east. Then the yellow of sunset and the white of the east meet in the 
middle so as to give light enough to work. And when the blue and the 
black meet in the middle this way it makes night, the time for sleep. 

Then Old Man and Old Woman said, ‘“‘We have nobody to talk to about 
ourselves (to worship us).’”” Old Man went off to the east to find people, 
for some as soon as they reached the upper world went toward the east. 
Old Man followed after these, and from east they brought back eagle 
feathers; from west, hawk feathers: from south, blue feathers; from 
north, speckled feathers (of whip-poor-will, night bird). When they got 
these altogether they laid them before them. Beside east feather they 
laid white corn and white shell; beside west feather, yellow corn and 
abalone shell; beside south feather, blue corn, and turquoise; beside 
north feather, all kinds of corn and shells and turquoise. All four were 
laid out together. Old man arranged all these for singing and praying 
to these things as he did at the spring, singing and praying. He and Old 
Woman and all his people moved about walking over these things several 
times in ceremonial manner. 
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East feather was for the wolf. The feather and corn and shell were 
prayed over and a wolf was raised. They prayed over the west objects, 
and Mountain Lion was raised; they prayed over the south objects and 
Tabastin, Otter, was raised; they prayed over the north objects, Bud 
(sic!) Beaver was raised. Old man said, ‘“We need rulers,’’ and he made 
these four rulers over these several regions. He planted all vegetable 
things and sprinkled them with the earth of the four mountains to give 
them power. These mountains had much wild tobacco growing on them, 
The four animals were the rulers of all the land. They smoked and felt 
good and began to teach the people to be farmers, to plant corn, wheat, 
melons, pumpkins, beans, chile, etc. and how to irrigate and take care 
of their crops. All four (animals) taught the people to use all kinds of 
grasses, timber, etc. 

Old Man and Old Woman again talked about how they should get 
some more people, and they worked hard and made people. Joshdelhashi 
assisted them. She rubbed down the skin on her arms, and put the roll of 
cuticle on the ground, and it became a man (Repeat for various parts 
of the body, as in the first world, p. 88, until twelve people are made). 

They made six men and six women, and the offspring of these twelve 
people are all pueblo Indians, Moki, Oraibi, Zuni, etc. men who cut their 
hair across the front of the face. When the white streak of daylight, the 
white of the east, met the yellow of sunset in mid heavens, and after 
they had each returned to their place (as they do daily) the white of the 
east had offspring which was Coyote, and the yellow of the west a yellow 
fox. The blue and black met in mid heaven and returning had issue — 
the blue, a blue fox, and the black, a badger. On the east side is Coyote; 
on the west, Yellow Fox: on the south, Blue Fox; on the north, Badger. 

The Coyote of the east came where the people were and asked Old Man 
where he came from. Old Man told him from three worlds down below 
and also told Coyote how he came up, also saying “If you (Coyote) are 
a clever man, I will teach you all we know about our religion, etc.” 
So he taught him everything. Coyote got to know a great deal, and 
he went off to the Ute Mountains and got on the summit and commenced 
howling and making all sorts of noises. Old man had Guardian Wind and 
Wind went to Coyote and asked him what he was yelling about, and 
Coyote said, “It is none of your business.’’ Coyote said he belonged to 
Old Man and had learned how to do everything, and that no roaring of 
the wind could frighten him. Wind said, ‘‘Keep on then, see if Old Man 
will not make a living without (after) you.’’ Coyote said, ““He will have 
to do more than he has been doing then.’’ Coyote went back to Old Man 
and told him lies about the wind. 

Blue and Yellow Foxes went together to the pueblos and belong to 
them. Coyote and Badger belong to the Navajos, but Great Wolf was the 
chief (ruler) of the whole. He gets up at daybreak, stands in the midst of 
the people’s dwellings and calls to the people to go to work in the fields. 
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He advises them to get early to work planting corn, gardening and irri- 
gating.? 

He had a very smart woman for a wife and they had two children. 
After a time this woman made herself three small sticks for gambling 
and would go off all day long and leave the children helpless. Late in the 
afternoon Wolf chief, the man, came home and saw the state of the hogan, 
untidy, and one of the children lying in the ashes of the fireplace. He 
did not try to clean up for he was very tired and lay down. At sunset his 
wife came back with her sticks but she had gambled away everything 
she had. Then the husband expostulated with her on her conduct. She 
replied tartly that he could stay and take care of the hogan and children 
as he had nothing to do. He said he provided food, etc. but she was 
quarrelsome and continued scolding (like the Navaho women today!). 
She told her husband she could take care of herself and so continued 
scolding, etc. until time for the Corn dance. She carried off the corn to 
grind and make mush for the dance although her own children were 
crying with hunger. Finally she told her husband to go off and she could 
easily find another. She said she could do without assistance. The hus- 
band avoided replying to her and said nothing. He laystill all night feeling 
bad about her. In the morning he did not know what to do. He took his 
bow and arrow and walked off. Shortly he found some meat in the woods 
ona tree and he took some and ate it raw. That is why Wolf eats raw meat. 
He stole this meat (for it belonged to the second chief) but it was by 
reason of the trouble with his wife and he was muddled. At sunset he 
returned, said not a word to his wife, nor to his people who came to see 
him. In the night all his people came to see him for they thought he was 
sick. On the second night he said nothing, and next morning he would say 
nothing. The third chief came to see him, ‘‘Come out and do some work,” 
said he. No answer. On the third night it was the same. On the fourth 
day the fourth chief called on him, still no result. On the fifth night the 
three chiefs met together and said, ‘“‘Let us go to First Chief’s house and 
speak to him.’”’ So they went and said to him, “We called the people to 
work but they idle and gamble in the fields. Come into the house (lodge) 
and examine each separately, and find out who has spoken a bad word 
of you, our Chief,”’ but they could find no one who had done so. Then 
they called in all the women to the lodge to find if any of them had given 
offense to the chief, still they found no one; by this time it was nearly 
daylight. Still the chief would say nothing. The women said there was 
none of them guilty. This was at daylight. ‘“Who is the man? No man nor 
woman caused his trouble but the woman he was living with.’’ On the 
sixth night the chief said, ‘I will speak a few words to you, and tomorrow 
I will go out to the fields.”” He went out and saw the crops neglected and 
weeds growing. On the following night he called the men into his house 


1 Almost certainley an identification with Peace Chief — G. A. R. 
7 
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and they all assembled. He said “I am sorry. My wife alone is to blame, 
but every woman you have is liable to do the same as mine has done. 
Let them go and try to make a living for themselves and see how they 
like that. There is a wide, deep river, without a ford. Let us (men) find 
means to cross it, and leave all the women behind. Every man must 
leave his wife.’’ Most of them felt sorry, and some said, ‘“What will we 
do in the case of a nursing boy baby, shall we take him away from his 
mother? How about Nutlys, berdaches? They also like to gamble with 
the women. Let us see what the berdaches say?’ The berdaches were 
the last to come in. They scratched the ground with a stick a long time 
trying to make up their minds. They did not care to go with the women, 
and what could they do? Finally they said, ‘“We will go with the men.” 
“Very well,’”’ the men said, ““That is good, but you must take your own 
food with you.”’ The men asked them also, ““Have you your own grinding 
stones, pots, dippers, mush sticks, brushes, are all these your own?” 
“Ves, by my own hands.” “All right,” the men said, “We will take one 
berdache with us to cook for us.” 

The chief told the men to get ready to cross the river that day. They 
got ready to go. They had plenty of corn and all kinds of food, but he 
said, ‘We must go without anything, only a few kernels for seed.’”’ The 
berdache took along everything. Rafts were made and preparations 
completed. Best hunters crossed first so that if they should find any 
antelope with milk they might bring it back for the children. The ber- 
dache remained behind (at the camp after crossing the river) and ground 
some corn and made a little mush for the children, and the hunters 
were to come back in the middle of the day with meat and milk. The 
hunters brought back deer and antelope but many did not feel like eating 
as they had just parted from their wives. All the men sat up during the 
night to talk about their trouble. Finally they said, ‘“Let us go to work,” 
and they began cutting trees for houses. The women camped on the 
opposite river bank and held out their privates (djocs) where the men 
could see them, calling out to them, ‘“‘How would you like to have some?” 
etc. trying to tantalize them and entice them back. The hunters went 
out again and some cleared the ground for planting. At that time they 
had only stone implements for axes and broad sticks for hoes. The second 
night they camped out again and some brought in deer and antelope and 
they were better off than before. The fourth night they were all con- 
tented, they had plenty of game and food. The little children began to be 
contented as they grew accustomed to their separation from their mothers. 
The women camped on the river bank, and ground corn constantly in 
sight of the men on the opposite bank. The houses were strung along 
as the mealing stones were arranged. They had some square houses too, 
but these belonged tothe Pueblo Indians. The men became quite indiffe- 
rent to the women, but the women were becoming restless with increas- 
ing amatory desires. Four years this separation continued, and as the 
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men had left plenty of corn and food of all kinds with the women they 
did not suffer much until the end of this time. By that time however, the 
fields had become overgrown with sagebrush and cottonwood as the 
women had planted nothing. Then they had to gather up bones and boil 
them for all their possessions were exhausted and they suffered greatly. 
Badger (of the north) wanted to copulate with the women but he had 
a bad penis, crooked like a hook. The first one he tried was Joshdel- 
hashi, then all the others. It made them crazy and they went wild with 
desire to copulate continually. Some of them took a corn cob wrapped 
with any soft substance and continually performed the sexual act arti- 
ficially. Some tried to swim the river to get to the men but were drowned. 
Some died crazy with wild desire. This and lack of food caused the death 
of most of the women. Coyote, Blue Fox, Yellow Fox and Badger copu- 
lated with the women continually, and licked the women between the 
legs. That is why dogs and these animals lick each other that way. 

On the other side of the river, the children had grown up so that all 
could work. They had plenty of food as there were no idlers to consume it. 
When they killed an antelope they cut out the liver and made a hole in 
it and artificially performed the sexual act. Some who could overtake 
a doe would copulate with it, but these lightning struck and burst open. 
Some in like manner with an antelope doe, and the rattlesnake bit and 
killed them. Another man would do likewise with mountain sheep and 
a bear killed him. 

Kideztizi was out hunting till late and as he could not reach home 
he camped. He lay down before the fire with a piece of liver in his hand, 
warming his penis to cause an erection. Nastja (owl) lit on branch above 
him and hooting called “‘Kitdeztizi, don’t f.,, that liver,” and then flew 
away. Another owl came from the same direction and lit crying ““You 
go on and do so if you wish.”’ He acted on the last suggestion and then 
went to sleep. 

Very few women were left alive, but the men remained strong and 
well. The men came together one night and began to talk about the 
women and asked the chief what he thought ought to be done. Most 
of the men said, ‘“We are here without women and when we begin to 
die we shall disappear very fast as we have no increase.”’ They talked four 
nights and then the chief said, “One of you might go across the river 
and see how many of the women are left. Look for the woman who caused 
trouble and if she is dead, all will be well.”” She was found alive but 
could hardly lift her head. Scarcely any flesh remained on her bones 
and she defecated where she lay. All the four chiefs went over to see her. 
As the head chief went into his old house where she had abused him, she 
seized him, but he jerked away from her, and then she began to talk to 
him. She wept with sorrow and repentance, and acknowledged that she 
was unable to live alone as she had once thought. All the women came 
and begged piteously. But the men would not touch them for they all 
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smelled bad, like coyotes. The chiefs all returned across the river to t] 
discuss the matter. Most of them thought that they might as well keep - 
the few women remaining, or else the race would disappear. The men had - 
one berdache among them and they decided to leave the question to fc 
his decision. He said he was content to have the women come across 
because he was tired of cooking for them all. He said, ““The best you can 
do is to bring these women over.” He made a lot of small boats (rafts) it 
and brought the women across in two days. After the women were brought tl 
over the men would give them nothing to eat for they smelled bad, and a 
they put them in the sweathouses and gave them herbs to make them se 
vomit. Some of the women ate too much and it killed them. On the Pa 
fourth night the sweating ceremonies were over, and the women were F 
fed. They grew fat and healthy again. Those whose wives had died be- fa 
came jealous of those whose wives rejoined them. This jealousy spread, b 
and it has always continued. At the end of four years the young girls p 
had grown fit for wives and those who had none took these. At the end v 
of these four years they came from the east and crossed the..... wf 
Mountains (omitted from mss.) ec 
A long time before this when Teholtsody left, he built a house under fr 
the water upon the bottom of the river, and no one had seen him since. fo 
At night the cries of a baby were heard from the water house and Coyote ca 
tried to get the baby but failed. He went to Old Man and told him, and es 
Old Man said, ““Go to the Spider Woman.” Spider Woman spun a web at 
which spread over the river to the place where the house was beneath hi 
the water, and she got the baby and hid it away so that Teholtsody is 
could not find the child. He is sad to this day because of the loss of the to 
child. He is everybody’s friend. Spider Woman took the baby and wrap- ar 
ped it in the web and placed it under her left arm and no one can find th 
it to this day. Teholtsody being unable to find the baby grew crazy and th 
said he would keep on killing everyone he met until he found this child. § th 
Being very angry he opened the earth at four corners and let the waters ta 
loose, and the rise of the water brought the people together and they saw § ad 
the waters come up and out of the earth like the clouds and they could “y 
not understand it. Then they prayed for the winds, and they came up. to 
White Wind being quick went to the east, Blue to the south, Yellow an 
to west, and Black to the north, and they returned and said, ‘You are th 
going to be drowned, for great bodies of water are coming together.” 
Then one went to East Mountain to get some earth, one to San Fran- | pe 
cisco Mt., west; one to Navajo Mt., north; and one to San Mateo Mt., th 
east. They brought earth from all these. When Old Man left the lower his 
world Old Woman brought the springs up with her under her arms. ' sh 
The two youths! came back from the mountain calied Tcolii. Every- gr 
body saw them. One had a piece of hollow reed with four holes in its side, dr. 


1 See p. 104. 
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the other a sunflower stem with four holes in its stem (i. e. flutes). And 
all the people came together. They had plenty of everything, but the 
water came so quickly upon them they had only time to take enough 
for seed and they began to climb the mountains but the waters still rose. 
So the people climbed up to the tops of the pine trees. The two youths 
who had the reed and sunflower planted the reed and the people got into 
it and the reed began to grow. Klishjo was at the bottom, then Thunder, 
then the Turkey whose tail dragged in the water, that is why his feathers 
are white. These flutes had four holes. The first hole was for Black Wind, 
second for Yellow, third for Blue, and fourth White, and these winds 
guarded the holes in the flute. The winds began to blow and the Great 
Fly also began to shake the flute, and it began to grow, and the rain kept 
falling. They had no rest for four nights and Badger began to dig upward 
but came back again. Wunusticinde then began to dig and shortly he 
penetrated through to another world, but he found nothing but water. 
Wunustcinde being small he was hard to see, but soon a man in the east 
who had an axe spied him and came and struck twelve times at him but 
could not hit him. Then came a man from the south and tried, then 
from the west, then from the north, but all failed to hurt him. So these 
four men went back in the directions they came from. The man who 
came with the axe first went back, but another man came from the 
east, Tcithkahilka with two arrows, one trimmed with gray eagle feathers 
and one with black. He came to Wunustcinde and threw the arrows at 
him. ‘“What are you doing here ?’’ he said. ““You have no right here, this 
is my land.” Wunustcinde said, ‘“We shall see about that. We would like 
to live here at any rate.”” The man took his arrows and put one up his 
anus, the other down his throat and pushed them through, then drew 
them out and threw them to Wunustcinde saying, that if he could do 
that the land would be his. Wunustcinde said he could do better than 
that, so he pushed them through his breast, one from each side and 
taking them by the points drew them through. There was a little blood 
adhering to them but the act did not hurt him at all. Wunustcinde said, 
“Tf you do as I have done, you can have your ground back. It belongs 
to me now as I have won it from you.” The man picked up his arrows 
and went home in sorrow. (Repeat for the men who came from the other 
three points). So Wunustcinde won that country. 

He returned to his people and told of his new world, and four of his 
people went up. One of these with his flint knife cut the ground towards 
the east and made a little cafion. The next man went south, and dragged 
his black cane through the soft ground and made an arroyo. Mountain 
sheep, the third man, went west and formed an arroyo, ploughing up the 
ground. The fourth was Rhanskidde. He had a straight stick which he 
dragged along the ground and made an arroyo to the north side. All these 
four met again in the middle and then went down to their people. The 
four winds then came up on top and blew as hard as they could and by 
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the fourth night everything was dry and the land beautiful. That is why 
water runs in all directions. When Badger came up, the ground was 
muddy in places and he being short-legged got stuck in the mud. That 
is why he has a black muzzle and black legs. The winds followed after 
Badger. The leader of the Winds was left-handed. The next one was the 
Striped Wind. Next the Spotted Wind, and fourth was Shiny Wind. 
These all raised a tempest which dried up the ground very quickly. They 
sent out big grey Fly who flew up and found everything beautiful, He 
returned and reported to his people, and they stayed yet another twelve 
days before the new world was dry enough for occupancy. 

Spider Woman still carried Teholtsody’s child under her arm wrapped 
in spider web. Everything being in readiness, long ladders were made 
to reach through the hole from the lower to the new upper world and the 
people all came up through by this means. The water of the lower world 
kept rising until it touched the bottom of new world and Turkey was 
last to come up. The foam touched his tail; that is why it is white on the 
end. Some water squirted up through the hole after all had got out, and 
it formed a lake. When all the people were up Hoskjelti (Hosdjeyelti) 
sought for the best place to build houses and he laid the foundations of 
the houses of all the Pueblo Indians. While he was working for these 
people his own people could not wait any longer without houses so they 
cut down poles and built hogans. Then they arranged their farms, plan- 
ting all kinds of seed. Teholtsody was still searching for his child and 
followed these people. He wanted to come out upon this upper world 
and everyone was afraid and did not know what to do. While people were 
talking, Spider Woman came in with the child and they made her give 
the child back to Teholtsody, who then went down to the lower world 
and closed over the water. 

To this latter world was brought from the former ones all the seeds 
of plants and of trees and of all things that grow. 

Navajos and Mokis came up at the same time, (all this legend con- 
cerns them both).? 

1 Stephen’s full transcription ends here, but in the manuscript there 
follow immediately some fragmentary notes on the creation of the universe 
under the image of the building of a native house. It evidently has reference 
to ritual poetry somewhat similar to that from the Pima so inadequately 
translated by Russell (RBAE 26: 350—352): 

Old Man established the heavens. The four persons of the cardinal points 
held a four days’ council. They appointed Hosjelti, Mountain Guardian, a 
good man, and said, ‘‘Let him go and build our house for us. There is nosun, 
there is no moon, but we must have these things.’’ They built a house of all 
the colors of the cardinal directions. Nasdjeasan sat at B (see diagram, p. 103.) 
Etsi-istsan sat at C. Hoshjelti and Hostjog'wan on either side of A. These two 
made the sun and moon, the sun out of turquoise, the moon out of white shell. 
All the supernaturals worked on the blue blanket hung to the south which repre- 
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sented the earth. They made all the stars and put them on the earth (in the 
heavens ?) 

The following is obviously hardly more then a listing of outstanding lines: 

Place the house thus, this is where the sun comes up. 

From the south send us the white corn. 

Yellow corn pollen come. 

The man in the west owns the houses; 

When the sun goes down the yellow rays come up. 

May my house be surrounded with such splendor as there yonder 
where the sun rises. 

Place the house with its door toward it. 

It is beautiful. 

Another and different version of the creation of the sun and moon is given 
immediately following in the manuscript: Old Man planted water in the 
lower world and it grew to the surface. When Old Man returned to the spring, 
he found two boys emerging, so he told his wife to catch these two boys, 
which she did, and she put them under her arms and kept them there till 
the people emerged in this world. These boys had no names. They helped to 
make the sun and moon. Old Man watched them make the sun and moon. 
One of the boys carries the sun on his back and the other carries the moon, 
Hence they were named Jonaaibaestin, Boy-who-went-inside-the-Sun, and 
Kleonaaibigestin, Boy-who-went-inside-the moon. These were the two 
greatest youths who ever appeared on the lowest (fourth) world. When Hash- 
jaishjine was thinking how to place the stars, came Coyote. (The manu- 
script ends here abruptly. The story alluded to is given in Matthew’s notes, 
Navaho Legends, Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Society V : 223, 224.) 
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NAVAJO SONG PATTERNING 


BY EpA Lou WALTON. 


In the formal poetry of any people there exist particular traditional 
patterns which give it its peculiar individuality. The Japanese hokku, 
the English sonnet, certain types of parallelism typical of Hebrew, of 
Babylonian, or of Finnish poetry are illustrations of this fact. Primitive 
poetry is no less formalized than is that of advanced civilizations, and it 
is particularly necessary for us to define the patterns therein, since they 
are, on casual reading, so unfamiliar to us as to seem no pattern at all. 
Without consciousness of them moreover, we are without clue to the 
structure and formal elaboration of the poetry under consideration. 

The Navajo! patterns are as important in poetic composition to the 
Navajo Indian’s mind as is any English verse form to an English poet. 

Their foremost demand is for parallelistic balance, and the whole body 
of Navajo poetry is conditioned by this patterning. It is the basis both 
of line and of stanza arrangement. Like the impressive repetition of 
ritual which is so highly developed among the Navajo, their poetry 
builds up by means of grouped parallelisms the elaborate sequences which 
fulfill their poetic requirements. 

The simplest parallelisms of line are found in those refrains which 
are used so typically in Navajo poetry to open or to close a stanza. 


From my head earthly beauty 
From my feet earthly beauty 


This elementary balancing of line is continued in the next lines of the 
tefrain in a like but shifted antithesis: 


Below me earthly beauty 
Above me earthly beauty 


1 The Navajo text has not been reproduced here since the type of poetic 
parallelism that is discussed survives translation. It has been necessary 
however to use literal renderings; word groups which represent one Navajo 
word are hyphenated. The texts used were all those of Washington Matthews: 

The Night Chant, Memoirs of the American Museum of National History, 
vol. VI. 1902. 

The Mountain Chant, V‘" Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 
Washington, 1883—1884. 

Navaho Legends, Memoirs of the American Folklore Society, vol. V. 1897 

Navaho Myths, Prayers and Songs, edited by P. E. Goddard. University 
of California Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, vol. V. 
1907. 

Navaho Gambling Songs, American Anthropologist, vol. 2, pp. I—19 
Songs of Sequence of the Navahos, Journal of American Folklore, vol. VII, 
Pp. 185—194. 
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and the refrain is brought to a close by a climactic line: cur 
Around me all earthly beauty. “ 
The lines of any Navajo stanza present this sort of parallelistic grou- (Ge 
ping. There are several ways in which they may be grouped into stanzas. 
It may be, as in the beauty formula just quoted, by means ofaclimactic 
line. Or the stanza unit may be indicated by a series of meaningless 
syllables used as a burden at beginning and end. Or the stanza may be 
composed as in this example (Night Chant XIV): 
With the white corn it ts rubbed away; Fo! 
Made of its roots, it is rubbed away; des 
Made of its leaf-tips, it is rubbed away; - 
Now made of its dew, it is rubbed away. alt 
Made of its tassel, it is rubbed away; du 
Made of its pollen, it is rubbed away; Th 
Now made of its grain, it is rubbed away.’ ke 
Here the grouped lines form single units in the larger whole. The 
primary line units (lines 2 and 3; lines 5 and 6) with their antitheses 
of roots, leaf-tips; of tassel, pollen, are set into a larger unit by the anti- 
theses of lines 4 and 7 with their different phrasing and grammatical 
construction. 
The balanced stanza thus formed is given a first line which is really 
a leit-motif, of which all the rest is a poetic elaboration of detail: 
With the white corn it is rubbed away. ots 
It is the song sung when the patient during the curing ceremony is rubbed ba 
with the healing cornmeal. It means that he is symbolically rubbed afi 
with all parts of the corn, with fruitfulners and health. 
This simple line balance is exemplified in other favorite forms in the 
Gambling Songs. These are sung during the Moccasin Game, a Gambling 
Game, in which one side conceals a stone from the other side who | 
must locate it, The songs are repeated over and over again. The 
players sing them to amuse themselves, to encourage themselves, and 
to mock the other side. All of them have to do with the story as to how 
the game originated. It was played first, the legend states, by the animals 
of day and the animals of night, in order to persuade the gods to keep it 
always daylight if the first group won, or always night if the second 
group won. The game must be played at night because it was first so F at 
played. The sun coming up suddenly ended that first legendary game, in 
and, as a result, Navajos today have both day and night. In order to §& sc 


deceive the gods somewhat, however, the modern Navajos place heavy 


1M. A. M.N. H., V1, p. 28s. 
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curtains over the openings in their huts; then, if the game proves ex- 
citing, they continue gambling on into the morning. The following are 
fair illustrations of the design employed. 

(Gambling Song XIV): 


Squirrel in-his-shirt there-he-stands-up 
Squirrel in-his-shirt there-he-stands-up 
Slender there-he-stands-up. 
Striped there-he stands-up.1 


Following the first two lines in identical repetition, come two lines 
descriptive of the animal, lines which are incrementally parallel. A slightly 
more complex song, (Gambling Song XII) varies the repetition by 
alternating the meaningless syllables closing the lines, thereby intro- 
ducing sound-pattern that is almost the equivalent of simple rhyme. 
The last two narrative lines evade the exactness of the pattern but 
keep the narrative line burden: 


Badger lies-down 177 
Badger lies-down na 
Badger lies-down 177 
Badger lies-down na 


Waurr—aaaa, thus-he-says lies-down, na 
His-forehead marked-by-a-white-streak, lies-down, na.! 


Sometimes, as we noticed above, the line groups may be set off into 
stanzas by a last climactic line. This is not sucha frequent Navajo pattern, 
but an excellent example occurs in an old oath offered by the priests as 
affirming the truth of what they say: 


Horizontal-woman for-it-shame-I-have 
Dark-above for-it-shame-I-have 
Dawn for-it-shame-I-have 
Yellow-horizon-place for-it-shame-I-have 
Blue-horizon-place for-it-shame-I-have 
Darkness for-it-shame-I-have 
Sun-bearer for-it-shame-I-have 


In-me-it-stands with-me-it-talks for-it-shame-I-have.! 


Here the earth, the sky, the four directions or horizons, the night, 
and the day are each appealed to in turn. In the last line the priest, 
in a beautiful climax, refers the question of his truth to his own con- 
science, the voice within himself which would be shamed if he lied. 


TA, &., FE, & BS. 
‘A. &, I, D, t% 
1M. A. F. L. S. V, p. 58. 
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In these examples the parallelism is either antithetical, or is arrived d 
at by breaking up the subject of the whole stanza into component is 
details. There is another type of parallelism which is used more re 
especially in narrative poetry. It may be called incremental. Wherever tl 
narrative is attempted, the formal pattern becomes less rigorous. The th 
lines lengthen or shorten, new words breaking the complete parallelism th 
are introduced, and the whole patterning becomes less strict. The bi 
following Red Rock House song is narrative in content relating the st 


adventures of Dawn-Boy, the god of the East, and is concluded by 
one of the most characteristic beauty-formulas. 


Prelude: 
My-kindred where-are there I-wander, ga 
My-kindred where-are there I-wander, woya 
My-kindred where-are there I-wander, ga 
My-kindred where-are there I-wander, woya 
StanzaI: 
Corn-white Little-one I-am yego I-wander woyen 
Rock-Red-House there I-wander 
Kethawn dark hangs-down there I-wander woyen 
Dawn ‘ye pollen tye with its-trail there I-wander 
The-fire-behind its-stripes on-white- 
with pollen with hanging there I-wander woven 
Them-I-have yego I-wander woyen 


A-second-thing from-within with- I 





went-out yego I-wander woven 

Old-age house there I-wander woyen tl 
Beauty house there I-wander woyen ry 
vi 

My-head toward beauty yego I-wander woven tc 

My feet-from beauty yego I-wander woyen se 

Below-me beauty yego I-wander woyen } rk 

Above-me beauty yego I-wander woyen ot 

Around-me all beauty yego I-wander woyen ry 

Now old-age traveling now its-trail beauty-in b 

I-become yego I-wander woyen! 
al 


This song achieves its parallelism in two ways: (1) from the line 
grouping in couplets. Red-Rock-House (line 2) is synonomous with 
Where the dark kethawn hangs (line 3); and similarly each couplet. 
The whole nevertheless narrates that White Corn Boy obtained the 


1 Univ. of Col. Publ. in Am. Arch. and Eth. V, p. 36. 
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dawn-pollen, i. e., dawn, at Red Rock House. (2) Formal elaboration 
is achieved also by the alternating line refrains. They are not simple 
repetitions but are characteristically grouped. It is essential to realise 
that the first line, as in other stanzas instanced above, is, as it were, 
the topical sentence, and is followed by lines grouped into pairs by 
their synonymity. The alternating burdens follow this arrangement 
but introduce a further elaboration. If we indented the lines of the 
stanza to make visual the alternation of burdens we should have: 


Corn-white Little-one I-am yego I-wander woyen 
Rock-Red-House there I-wander 
Kethawn dark hangs-down there I-wander woyen 
Dawn tye pollen tye with its-trail there I-wander 
The-fire-behind its-stripes on-white-with pollen with 
hanging there I-wander woyen 
Them-I-have yego I-wander woyen 
A-second-thing from within with-I 
went-out yego I-wander woyen 
Old-age house there I-wander woyen 
Beauty house there I-wander woyen 


My-head toward beauty yego I-wander woyen 
My feet-from beauty yego I-wander woyen 


Below-me beauty yego I-wander woyen 
Above-me beauty yego I-wander woyen 
Around-me all yego I-wander woyen 
Now old-age traveling now its-trail beauty-in 

I-become yego I-wander woyen 


That is, the topical line is made to parallel, by means of this burden, 
the third couplet, and the entire concluding beauty formula. The se- 
cond and third couplets are broken up into a four-line-stanza by 
variants on the dominant burdens; and the fourth couplet is made 
to parallel one of these. It follows that the stanza is patterned by two 
sets of rhythm, a couplet-rhythm of meaning, and a more far-flung 
thythm established by the line burdens, the two rhythms elaborating 
one another as it were in counterpoint. It can be compared to the 
counterpuntal elaboration of design and color sequences in the em- 
broidery of Siberian shaman’s suits,! or on Peruvian ponchos.? 

There is one recurring couplet in Navajo poetry in which the lines 
are atypically grouped. It is a fertility formula: 


The-corn-comes-up; the-rain-descends ; 
The-rain-descends; the-corn-comes-up. 





‘ Reichard, Gladys: The Complexity of Rhythm in Decorative Art, A. A., 
N. S., 24 (1922) p. 203 sq. 
* Boas, Franz: Primitive Art, Cambridge, 1928, pp. 46—54. 
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This transposed order is not found in other Navajo examples, but 
wherever these lines occur they are always parallel in this inverted 
fashion. Certain of the Pueblo tribes have this song but they do not 
transpose the lines; they keep them antithetically parallel in the same 
order. In Navajo usage these lines may be used as a couplet forming 
one unit in a longer stanza or, introduced by meaningless syllables 
and meaningless refrains, they may become the idea-lines of two 
different stanzas standing alone; or they may be immediately followed 
by another statement in simple repetition of the same order, a state- 
ment usually of the rite action accompaning the song. If the patient 
is being brushed off with a broom of grass, ‘I sweep it off, I sweep 
it off’’ is added. In another song the phrase, O Long Pot, referring 
to a certain ritual vessel, is added to these transposed lines, etc. The 
following is characteristic of the type: 


Stanza I. 


The-corn-comes-up the-rain-descends nayayaie anhane 
I- sweep-it-off I-sweep-it-off anhane 


Stanza II. 


The-rain-descends the-corn-comes-up nayayaie anhane 
I-sweep-it-off I-sweep-it-off anhane! 


The most atypical line patterning I have found occurs on a Daybreak 
Song sung just as the nine-day ceremony of the Night Chant comes 
to an end. The priests invoke the dawn and leave off their trying 
work. They have been singing most of the time for the nine preceeding 
days. The coming of dawn is announced by the bluebird. 


Prelude: 
His-voice he-has; his-voice he-has; 
His-voice he-has; his-voice he-has; 
Stanza: 
Just-at-dawn Dola-calls 
Bird blue his-voice he-has; 
his-voice he-has, his-voice beautiful; 
his-voice beautiful; glad it-flows. 
Refrain: 


Dola-calls ; Dola-calls.! 


Here the prelude introduces a phrase which is caught up again in 
line 2. Each phrase is repeated before the following phrase is introduced 
This repetition is ideational rather than verbal in the first couplet: 
1M. A.M.N.H. VI, p. 284. 
1M. A. M.N. H. VI, p. 294. 
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but Dola-calls ; 

ted Bird blue, 

not 

me Dola being synonymous with bird blue. The whole effect is one of 
ing an interweaving of the parallelism and of an extending of the length 
hles of line thereby, but the pattern is, as so often, fundamentally one of 
twe repetition and increment, and of exact balance of phrase against 
wed phrase. 

ate- It is obvious that not only lines but stanzaic series can be built 
ent up on these same favorite principles of Navajo parallelism. Most of 
eep the usual ideas underlying poetic balance in Navajo verse can indeed 
‘ing be illustrated either from balanced lines, or from balanced stanzas. 


The © The greater elaboration of their characteristic parallels, however, is 
in stanza sequences and it is from examples of this type that they 
are best understood. 

Navajo song is predominently stanzaic. In it thought is set forth 
not in one indeterminate sequence of lines, unless the song be, as it 
seldom is, but one stanza in length, but in defined groups of lines each 
of which expresses a complete idea, each of which is in pattern similar 
to every other group within the song. The succession of such groups 
composes the song. 

The sequences upon which these stanzes are built are definite and 
limited, Theoretically any association of ideas might underly the 
parallelism; practically they are rather few. Most prominent perhaps 
are the series of formally grouped supernatural beings. Greater and 
lesser gods are mentioned in a certain order in the same or in succed- 
ing stanzas. If one of the twin brothers, the greater war god, is 
named in one stanza, the lesser war god will be named in the corres- 
ponding line of the next stanza. Two or more gods whose functions 
are similar may be mentioned consecutively in song. For example, 
Hastseyal’ti, god of the dawn and of the east, is always associated 
in song and in ritual with Hastseho’gan, god of the house and of the 
West. Tsiha’noai (He-who-carries-during-the-day), the sun god, is 
always associated with Kleha’noai (He-who-carries-during-the-night), 
| the moon god. The psychological explanation of such god groups is 
in part obvious, in part obscure, because they are connected with all 

of the intricacies of Navajo mythology and symbolism. But what is 
important for our present purpose is to note that the mention of 
Hastseho’gan in the first line of the first stanza calls for the mention 
of Hastseyal’ti in the first line of the second stanza; that a male 
nin | god, named in the third or fourth line of the first stanza, calls for the 
wal Tl naming of a female god in the third or fourth line of the second stanza. 
nlet: , in four stanza songs, likewise, one god after another is named in definite 
prescribed order, perhaps the gods of the four cardinal points, perhaps 
two sets of greater and lesser gods. Even in the few longer songs in 
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our collection the naming of different gods in each different stanza 
proceeds according to certain symbolic or ritualistic practices and is 
therefore pre-determined. It is evident that any such dictated order 
as this once perceived, the reader of Navajo poetry comes to expect 
an exact equivalence betwen line and line and a certain arrangement 
of gods as stanza follows stanza. 

Almost as conspicuous as this sequence of supernatural beings in 
patterning successive stanzas is the sequence of the directions. In all 
southwest Indian poetry the directions play a similar role, not only 
in themselves, but because of their associated color symbolism. In 
pueblo poetry, animals and plants also are associated with the direction. 
Here it is color chiefly. If in one stanza, yellow, the color of the west, 
is mentioned, at exactly that same point in the next stanza, white, 
the color of the east is mentioned; if in one stanza, black, the color 
of the north, is named, in the next, blue, the color of the south will 
be named. The order is usually East, West, South, North. 

All natural phenomena are for the Navajo divided into two groups, 
the male and the female, and the sequence of male and female appears 
often in stanzaic patterning. If in one stanza, a heavy rain (male rain) 
is mentioned, in the next, a light rain (female rain) will be mentioned. 
If in one stanza a male river, the Rio Grande, is named, in the next 
a female river, the San Juan, will be named. 

Color is associated for the Navajo also with male and female ele- 
ments, sometimes in association also with the directions. Black, the 
color of the north, symbolizes the male, blue, the color of the south, 
the female. 

It is perhaps in connection with the next important sequence of 
ideas, that of ritual paraphernalia, that the creative force of rite is 
most evident in their poetry. Rite paraphernalia such as cigarettes, 
arrows, pollen, or certain articles belonging inevitably to certain gods, 
are frequently mentioned in song. But since such paraphernalia are 
always used in rite according to certain prescribed rules — certain 
articles in connection with certain gods, certain colors in connection 
with certain cardinal points, certain symbols in connection with certain 
ideas — the mention of these paraphernalia in song likewise is parallel 
and standardized. 

An acquaintance with these basic sequences of Navajo thought 
makes it possible, once the first stanza of a song has been worded 
and patterned, to predict with some exactness the wording and patter- 
ning of the succeeding stanzas. We have for example already spoken 
of Night Chant XIV: 


With-the-white-corn it-is-rubbed-away 
Made-of-its-voots it-is-rubbed-away 
Made-of-its-leaf-tips it-is-rubbed-away 
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Now made-of-its-dew it-is-rubbed-away 
Made-of-its-tassels it-is-rubbed-away 
Made-of-its-pollen it-is-rubbed-away 

Now made-of-its-grain it-is-rubbed-away.! 


Were another stanza added (as in this case it happens not to be) the 
white corn might become the yellow corn and the following lines 
remain identical; or the white corn might remain and Jeaf-tips alternate 
with roots, pollon with tassel, or the balanced lines 4 and 5 which state 
the association with the rite in which the patient is rubbed with 
cornmeal but, through the rubbing, is symbollically rubbed with all 
parts of the corn, would, if a succession of rites were to be indicated, 
be changed to a statement of idea concerning, for instance, an amole 
bath. In other words, given a certain number of lines with a certain 
number of fixed associations of ideas and a certain knowledge of 
traditional sequences, and the reader can build up for himself several 
possible Navajo patterns for a second, third, or fourth stanza in any 
song. 

So also in one of the more ritualistic of the Mountain Chant songs, 
No. XIV, given the first stanza: 


Now Dawn-Boy it-hangs; ya ahaia la 

From-the-Place-of Dawn it-hangs; ya ahaia la 

Toward-his-head Dawn it-hangs; ya ahaia la 
From-his-feet Dawn it-hangs; ya ahata la 


Toward-his-head in-beauty it-hangs; ya ahata la 
From-his-feet in-beauty it-hangs; ya ahaia la 
From-his-voice in-beauty it-hangs; ya ahaia la’. 


The next stanza may be built (as it is) in antithetical parallelism by 
the mention in the first line not of Dawn-Boy, but of Dawn-Girl; 
and, in the second line, not from the Place-of Dawn (the East), but 
from the Yellow-horizon-Place (the West). 

Night Chant I is typical of many of the Navajo songs. The first 
lines of the two stanzas are antithetical in that they mention homes 
of the gods, who are named in their usual order, in the second line 
of each stanza. 


Stanza I: 


High-place-there-from above-he-stands eee 
Hastseniayuhi above-he-stands eee 
Your-body holy-is above-he-stands eee 
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Stanza IT: 
Below-cliff-house-there-from above-he-stands eee 
Hastsenenststline above-he-stands eee 
Your-body holy-is above-he-stands eee! 


Knowing the order of the Navajo gods and the order of their abodes 
one could go on forever making such stanzas for a song of purification. 

The eighteen stanzas of Night Chant XV, among the longer Navajo 
ceremonial songs, show a repetition of much the same type of stanzaic 
patterning as occurs, in the shorter ceremonial songs. 


Prelude: He-comes-to-life (four times) 
Stanza I: 
Among Dawn-land he-comes-to-life he-comes-to-life 
Dawn its-pollen he-comes-to-life he-comes-to-life 
Now in-old-age wandering he-comes-to-life he-comes-to-life 
Now his-trail of-beauty he-comes-to-life he-comes-to-life 
Refrain: He-comes-to-life (three times) 
Stanza IT: 


Among-horizon-place-yellow  he-comes-to-life he-comes-to-life 
Horizon-place-yellow its-polen he-comes-to-life he-comes-to-life 
Now in-old-age wandering he-comes-to-life he-comes-to-life 
Now his-trail of-beauty he-comes-to-life he-comes-to-life 


Stanza IIT: 


Now Hastseyaltiht he-comes-to-life he-comes-to-life 
Now his-skin-mantle white he comes-to-life he-comes-to-life 
Now in-old-age wandering he-comes-to-life he-comes-to-life 
Now his-trail of-beauty he-comes-to-life he-comes-to-life 
Stanza IV: 
Now Hastsehogant he-comes-to-life he-comes-to-life 
Now loin-cloth white he-comes-to-life he-comes-to-life 
Now in-old-age wandering he-comes-to-life he-comes-to-life 
Now his-trail of-beauty he-comes-to-life he-comes-to-life!. 


In the first two stanzas the dawnland (east) is contrasted with 
the Horizon-place-yellow (west). The narrative idea of the rite enters 
into the line burdens, he comes to life. In the rite, the gods do come 
to life, they are made to live again, The beauty formula closes, as is 
» a WM, Sf., VE, p..272. 
.M.N. H., VI, p. 283. 
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customary, every stanza. In the first two lines of the third and fourth 
stanza and all the succeeding stanzas we find the sequence of gods 
and of ritual paraphernalia. The first two stanzas, furthermore, are 
linked with the second two by the fact that Hastseyalti is god of the 
east and of dawn, Hastsehogan god of the west. Hence the four 
stanzas, grouped primarily couplet fashion, are felt also as alternately 
parallel, 1 and 3 associated with the east, 2 and 4 with the west. This 
type of stanzaic parallelism may be endlessly illustrated in Navajo 
poetry. The following (Mountain Chant XIII) indicates the contrasted 
journeying among the mountains of this earth of Woman-who-is about- 
to-become-holy, and that of Young Holy Woman, among the mount- 
ains of the clouds: 


i. 
Holy-Woman- Becomes the-holy-ones seeking-she-went 
them-she-found-aie 
Mountain-peaks many-tapering the-holy-ones seeking-she-went 
them-she-found-aie 
Truly with-my-sacrifice the-holy-ones seeking-she-went 


them-she-found-aie 
Vani, some-one-doubts I-have-heard. 


zh, 
Now Young-Holy-Woman the-holy-ones seeking-the-went 
them-she-found aie 
Cloud-peak many-tapering the-holy-ones seeking-she-went 
them-she-dound aie 
Truly with-my-sacrifice the-holy-ones seeking-she-went 


them-she-found aie 
Yani, some-one-doubts, I-have-heard,! 


Both stanzas close with a satirical sentence by way of emphasis. 


In the following (Mountain Chant VII), the usual association 
between male god and the north and female god and the south is 
made. The last line, the key-line, states the rite action. 


I. 
Among those-yonder 
Now Holy-Young-Man 
Mountain black below 
His-little-ones he-lays down. 
1R. B.A. E., V, p. 462. 
8* 
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II. 


Among those-yonder 

Now Holy-Young-Woman 
Mountain blue below 
His-little-ones he-lays down.! 


All these types of stanzaic parallelism may also carry forward a 
narrative. The songs of the Mountain Chant indeed are largely narra- 
tive. Whereas the themes of the Night Chant are comparatively 
abstract, the Mountain Chant is based on an old myth concerning 
ancestral animal spirits and attempts to illustrate through act and 
through song its story background. Hence the songs of the Night 
Chant are more formalized, more strictly parallel in pattern, whereas 
the songs of the Mountain Chant break somewhat from the ridigity 
of parallelistic patterning in order to tell the stories about the various 
animal ancestor gods. 

The most striking fact about this Navajo ‘“‘narrative’’ poetry, 
however, is the degree to which it conforms to the principles of strict 
parallelism which we have already described. The following song 
(Navajo Legend I) is the Navajo equivalent of the ballad. It is an 
example of songs that are sung at high points in the telling of the 
myths, and it narrates the heroic exploits of the Twin Brothers. Here 
the first lines of each stanza name the gods in their usual order: the 
second lines name the enemy gods overcome by them; the third lines 
name the trophies they bring as proof of their victories. 


Stanza I. 
Yeinaezga’ni for-me, for-me-myself he-brings; 
VYeyeye'’na! 
Now His-Horns for-me, for-me-myself he-brings ; 
VYeyeye’na! 
Truly one his-lung for-me, for-me-myself he-brings; 
Yeyeye’na! 
The-people are-restored for-me, for-me-myself he-brings ; 
Veyeye’na! 
Refrain meaningless. 


Stanza II. 


Now Tobadzistisini for-me, for-me-myself he-brings ; 
Veyeye’na! 
Tseninaholisie for-me, for-me-myself he-brings ; 


Yeyeye’na! 


1 Loc. cit. p. 459. 
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Truly one his-wings for-me, for-me-myself he-brings ; 
Veyeye'’na! 
The-people are-restored for-me, for-me-myself he-brings; 
Veyeye’na!! 


The meaning is, therefore: 

The elder Twin Hero has overcome his enemy, His-Horns, and has 
brought back his lung as a trophy, that his people may be restored. 

The younger Twin Hero has overcome his enemy Tseninaholisie 
and has brought back his wings as a trophy, that his people may be 
restored. 

The Night Chant Finishing Hymn II is an excellent example of the 
formalized Navajo narrative. The etiological myth tells of the Stricken 
Twins searching for return to health. One is blind, one is lame. They 
wander from the alkali flat to the green mountain stream, helping 
one another along the way. The first lines of each stanza describe 
antithetically the places at the beginning and the end of the journey. 
The rest of the stanzaic pattern develops out of transposition of the 
names of the gods and of the cures they desire. 


I. 

The-white-valley-approaching the-water-lies(stagnant) ananantt; 
His-E yes-Without one-bearing-another from-there we-arrive 
His-Limbs-Without one-bearing-another from-there we-arrive 
Medicine where-appears water where-appears from-there we-arrive 
With-this your-eyes again-recover from-there we-arrive 
With-this your-limbs again-recover from-there we-arrive 

II. 
The-green-valley-approaching the-water-lies-in-pools (fresh) ananantt; 
His-Limbs-Without one-bearing-another from-there we-arrive 
His-E yes-Without one-bearing-another from-there we-arrive 
Water where-appears Medicine where-appears from-there we-arrive 
With-this your-limbs again-recover from-there we-arrive 
With-this your-eyes again-recover from-there we-arrive!. 


Here the lines of the two stanzas are antithetical and in the same order. 
The next two lines of the two stanzas are, in relation to each other, in 
transposed order. In the fourth line of the second stanza there is transpo- 
sition within the line itself. Water evidently is associated with the 
second of the twins and medicine with the first. The order of the last 
two lines of the first stanza is transposed in the second stanza because 
the previously stated order of the brothers has been transposed above 
*M. A. FLL. S&.. V, p. 2612. 
‘SA. MLN. Vi, p. 290%. 
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in the second and third lines. Here, consequently, out of a very logical 
arrangement of details, the Navajos have built up a comparatively 
complex although still entirely parallelistic decorative arrangement. 

The one hundred and fifty odd Navajo songs with which I am familiar 
show only slight variation from these accepted Navajo poetic forms, 
Parallelism in its simpler forms is always present, with occasionally 
a drift toward some elaboration according to traditional methods, 
Antithetical or incremental parallelism builds the stanza, and stanza 
after stanza is patterned according to the accepted formulae. Narrative 
may wrench the exact balance, but is reduced to some similar balance, 
Indeed Navajo song composition is very like the old Navajo blankets 
where the line of color on one end balanced the line, usually of the same 
color, on the other end. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A CHINESE ‘‘BOY WHO COULD NoT LEARN To TREMBLE”. In the province 
of Wu Beck there is a house called the ‘‘Mandarin House’’, visited now by 
many who are interested in the ghost story connected with it. It was at one 
time haunted. Everyone who tried to live in it or to stay in it even for one 
night was found either dead or insane. A group of young men were once 
making bets about it when one happy-go-lucky boy volunteered to spend 
the night in the house — the award to be five hundred dollars. He piled a 
large number of bricks on the shelf built for ancestral tablets, and with a 
copy of the Yeat Keng of Confucius, a sure guard against ghosts, retired be- 
hind the bricks. He lay awake for hours listening; came twelve o’clock, two 
o’clock, and no sound. He prepared to laugh at his companions. Then he 
heard a sound and saw a pair of eyes like two live coals. One by one he threw 
the books at the ghost as it tried to climb up to the shelf but it dodged them 
all. Finally he threw the book and it landed in the opposite corner of the 
room. As a last resort the boy bit his finger, sucked the blood, and spat it at 
the ghost. This had its effect. The ghost fell over moaning, begging the boy 
for forgiveness, and promising never to molest another person if only he 
would release him. So the boy descended and, having extracted a solemn 
promise from the ghost to go about his own business in future, he washed 
all the blood off him and in return received a piece of paper which he could 
not read until morning. Then the ghost disappeared. Inthe morning when the 
boys entered the room expecting to find him dead since they had heard the 
bricks thrown during the night, to their surprise they saw him radiant, 
reading the paper. It told him to go into the yard and dig under a tree where 
lay a great treasure, and it revealed the burial of a great mandarin under 
certain boards in the floor of the house. They discovered the spot and found 
that the sun at a certain hour of the day shone through the transom of the 
skylight, lit the spot and thus released the mandarin’s ghost. The remains 
were moved and no more trouble ever came to that house. 


MARGARET TREADWELL. 
Vassar College. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


WirtcucraFt IN OLD AND NEW ENGLAND, by George Lyman Kittredge, 

Cambridge, Mass: Harvard University Press. 1929. $ 6.00. 

Professor Kittredge’s long-awaited volume on English witchcraft fulfills 
the most enthusiastic hopes. It is definitive, charming, and thoroughly docu- 
mented. Garnered from parish court records, from canonical reports and 
all out-of-the-way sources, and amplified by all the pertinent literature and 
history of that day, it is a book which, even though it stood by itself alone, 
gives to the researches of the antiquarian a valid place in the sun. 

The book is arranged in more or less independent chapters, a few of which 
are already familiar from previous publication. About half are straightfor- 
ward presentation of incident. These are the chapters on Image Magic, 
Madness, Curses and the Elfshot, Venefica, Charms Ghoulish and Profane, 
Wind and Weather, the Witch in the Dairy, Metamorphosis, Mirrors and 
Thieves, Treasure Trove, Haunted Houses and Haunted Men, The Seer, 
Cold Water (trial by swimming). The details in these chapters are presented 
almost without thesis, as a record of English customs from the earliest times, 
and they run up to the imprisonment of a woman in Pennsylvania in 1909 
for practicing upon her neighbor’s dairy. 

They are delightful reading, for with all deference to Professor Kittredge’s 
interest in his main thesis, we cannot help knowing that he is equally in love 
with picturesque detail for its own sake. And the realm of witchcraft is rich 
subject matter for anyone with an eye for such delights. There is the defi- 
nition of paganism in the Laws of Cnut; ‘“To worship heathen gods, or sun 
or moon, fire or wood, wells or stones or trees of any kind, or to love 
witchcraft or to work secret murder in any wise, or to practise anything 
in the way of sacrifice or soothsaying or such delusions.’’ There are the 
minutiae that recreate for us the sorcerer’s procedure, as when the 
witches acknowledge receipt from their employers of “‘a piece of red cloth, 
7 pounds of wax, 60 needles and a halfpenny’s worth of pins.”’ There is the 
testimony of the sorcerer to whom the heavens opened “‘the space of 4 broade 
barnne doors’’; and the rite for the woman all of whose previous children had 
died: she was to take earth from the grave of her dead children, wrap it in 
wool, and sell it to some merchant, repeating this spell, ‘‘I sell it; and may 
ye sell it; this black wool and the grains of this sorrow.” It is never pictures- 
queness for picturesqueness’ sake — as when Professor Kittredge does not 
give at all the famous St. Peter toothache charm, but gives instead four 
pages of notes in fine print — but no one with an appreciation of vivid and 
desperate remedies, of the uncensored workings of love and hate, can do 
better than to read the tales collected in this volume. 

There is however a thesis and an important one. The chapters which contain 
it have been written more or less independently so that it is approached from 
different angles and some of the same illustrations appear in different con- 
nections. This thesis concerns itself, in anthropological phrasing, with estab- 
lishing the distributions of certain witch traits. This leads Professor Kit- 
tredge to combat general opinion on four specific points: that witchcraft was 
introduced into England at the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign by the re- 
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turning Marian exiles, notably Bishop Jewell; that English witchcraft cults 
were organized survivals of aboriginal paganism; that James I was the prime 
mover in the witchcraft excitement of his period; and that theSalem witch- 
craft was a unique and exceptional lunacy. All these contentions follow 
clearly from the facts of distribution, both in time and in space, as they are 
borught out by the detailed research. 

1. From the earliest Anglo Saxon times the charges against those who were 
held as witches were of specific injuries, the killing of men and cattle, the 
infliction of disease, and so on. Until the very last decades of English witch- 
craft — long past Elizabeth’s time — this changed in no particular. The only 
important importation of witchcraft ideas from the continent, that of the 
compact with the devil and the witch’s sabbath, came after all the Marian 
exiles were dead and buried, and these ideas hardly even at that got a foothold 
on English soil. They belonged to the continent, and their reflection in Eng- 
lish custom and belief is late and unimportant. 

2. It was these two continental beliefs that were the backbone of the picture 
of witchcraft as an organized cult. It has been claimed, most recently by 
Miss Murray in her ‘‘Witch Cult of Western Europe’’, that witchcraft is to be 
understood as the survival of a pagan ritual, of orgiastic mysteries of a 
pre-Christian time, and that the witches constituted an organized ‘‘church” 
with institutional background. Professor Kittredge shows clearly that cer- 
tainly for England this was not true. Witches were individual malefactors, 
and the elaborations that connect them with pagan customs and give them 
an organized cult are absent in England. 

3. James I has figured as the classic witchbaiter of English tradition, 
but this resolves itself into popular interpretation of the fact that James the 
First came from Scotland where witchcraft excitement was notorious, and 
that he wrote the ‘‘Daemonologie’’. The peak of witchcraft persecution in Eng- 
land fell roughly in the fifty years 1575—-1625, and James’ reign covers 
the last twenty-two of these. There were no more witch-baitings, no more 
executions, in his reign than in a similar period of Elizabeth’s. The statute 
passed at the beginning of his rule was the result, not of James’ instigation 
or authorship, but of a growing tide of uneasiness on the subject of witches, 
a tide quite independent of whatever king or queen was on the throne. 

4. The understanding of the Salem witchcraft has suffered as much from 
the Atlantic Ocean as the cult of colonial antiques. Whether we are studying 
Massachusetts witchcraft or chairs and tables and doorways, we need 
to see them not as independent inventious, but as footnotes on the culture 
of the mother country. The more common reading of them has led us into 
obvious falsities, as when earnest Colonial gentlemen are made the very 
fabricators of an entire witchcult which dates in precisely similar form from 
Anglo Saxon times, or when Puritanism is made the peculiar fertile mother- 
soil of witchcraft ideology. Again Professor Kittredge points to the facts of 
the distribution of witchcraft. He shows that, seen against the background 
of their own times and culture, the extraordinary fact was that no witchcraft 
excitement developed until 1692, and that it was confined to Salem. 

A word should be said about the documentation. No one need ever again 
gather together concrete material on any of the subjects even remotely 
touched by Professor Kittredge. More than a third of the volume is given up 
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to notes which organize the available material in such a way that it will be 
henceforward at the disposal of further students. 
RvutTH BENEDICT. 
Columbia University, New York City. 


THE BLACK Ox: A STUDY IN THE HISTORY OF A FOLK-TALE, by Archer 

Taylor. FF Communications No. 70, Helsinki, 1927. 

The most recent of the penetrating studies in folk-lore by Professor Taylor 
presents to the American student for the first time the results of the careful 
technique in the investigation of folk-tales which has been worked out by 
European scholars under the leadership of the Finns. But the work before 
us is more than a mere application of this method to one more tale; it is 
more than an exemplification in English of something that has been long 
known in Finland. The study represents a real forward step in development 
of the technique of folk-tale research. 

The tale chosen for investigation is an extraordinarily simple one, with a 
very small number of motifs. Moreover, it is confined to purely traditional 
or popular material. Its distribution is within very narrow limits, hardly 
extending outside of Finland. But within Finland there are over a hundred 
versions for comparison. The conditions for a thoroughgoing analytical study 
are, therefore, unusually favorable. But if the extent is small, both of the 
tale itself and of the area of distribution, the study is correspondingly 
heightened in intensiveness. It shows clearly what a stupendous undertaking 
a thorough study of one of the world-wide tales might be, and it serves as 
an effective warning against facile conclusions about tales and their origins 
and distribution. 

The study begins with a remarkably Jucid presentation of the method 
employed — perhaps the best statement yet made of the “Finnish Method”? 
The author shows that after the first stage in the study, the bringing together 
of as large a number of versions as possible, an important task is the analysis 
of the tales into their component traits or motifs. It is by a well-regulated and 
thorough study of these traits that the goal of the study is to be reached: a 
determination of the normal form of the tale, of its general area of origin, 
of its lines of dissemination, of its changes en route, and (perhaps) of some 
idea as to its age. 

The relation of particular versions of a tale to that abstraction known 
as the ‘‘normal form’’ must be understood before it is possible with any 
intelligence to seek to derive the latter from the many variants, On this 
point, the author says:* 

“In undertaking the reconstruction we shall examine in turn each incident 
or trait and seek to establish by comparison its primitive form. After esta- 
blishing each element in this manner, we may by simple addition of the 
elements arrive at the outlines of the primitive form of the whole. Each trait 
will of necessity be either preserved or altered in the process of oral trans- 
mission. In the event of its preservation there will of course be no difficulty 


‘1 For other statements see Aarne (A.), Lettfaden der Vergleichenden 
Marchenforschung (FF Communications No. 13), and Krohn (K.), Die Folk- 
lorvistische Arbettsmethode, Oslo, 1926. 
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in the selection of the primitive form, for there is but one to choose, When, 
however, the episode has been modified in tradition, all its variations — in- 
cluding, of course, its absence, which may represent the original situation — 
must be collected and examined. These variations will fall into larger and 
smaller groups and often some will stand quite alone without parallels. Out 
of these variations it is necessary to select one which exists among them, 
or to deduce one which is implied by them, as the primitive form. Such a 
form will not only justify itself as the original, but will also be the basis for 
explaining the later and varying forms as plausible alterations of the ori- 
ginal. Its establishment is the first goal of our efforts, and by its establish- 
ment we shall learn much about the origin and dissemination of the tale.’’ 

He shows that it is often not possible to fix upon a normal form directly, 
but that various local normal forms must be worked out first.1 

How is a trait to be recognized as belonging to the normal or primitive 
form ? The criteria are well summed up in a sentence where Professor Taylor 
is anticipating objections :* 

“Let it be granted at once that a numerical preponderance of aparticular 
trait among the variations does not establish its position in an earlier hypo- 
thetical form. Similarly no single criterion affords a compelling reason for 
the determination of a trait as primitive. The most determinedly hostile 
critic must, however, concede that a trait which is widely distributed, which 
appears frequently in the variants, particularly in the fuller and better ones, 
which is attested at an early period in the tale’s recorded history, which is 
per se old (involving some ancient religious or superstitious idea), which is 
useful in the tale’s economy, which permits competing forms to be derived 
from it by some natural and readly explicable alteration or substitution, 
which yields evidence in agreement with that deducible from other traits, 
and which shows a development in accord with a known or a probable cul- 
tural trend, must belong to the eatliest ascertainable form of the tale... 
Granted that the trait meets these requirements, one is compelled to accept 
it as original.’’ 

That all of the criteria are seldom available the author admits, but he 
feels from his experience in the study of tales that the number of traits 
about which a safe conclusion cannot be reached is very small. 

The way in which the various traits in a tale must be scrutinized in order 
to determine their relation to the original form is next considered. 

“Since we know what changes can occur in the transmission of tales and 
how these changes can be used to fix the direction of a tale’s development 
(although as a general principle the change may be from B to A as well as 
from A to B), we can identify one form as original and another as secondary.’’® 

The author then quotes freely from Professor Krohn: 


’He thus meets the objections raised by Dr. C. W. von Sydow and his 
disciples. See Liljeblad (S.), Die Tobiasgeschichte und andere Mdrchen von 
toten Helfern, Lund, 1927. In this work insistence is made on the fact that 
a tale may be resolved in to a number of ‘‘oikotypes’’, one for each geographi- 
cal section, and that such should be the goal of folk-tale research. 

*'P: 2. 
Ps, 
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“All the modifications in the motley structure of marchen have arisen in 
accord with definite laws of thought and fantasy. Among these far from 
numerous laws may be mentioned: the forgetting of a detail, the acclimati- 
zation of a strange and the modernizing of an obsolete object (trait), the 
generalizing of a special term and the specializing of a general one, the 
rearranging of the order of events, the confusing of persons or acts, the 
multiplying, particularly by the numbers 3, 5, and 7 (of persons and things), 
polyzoism, in which many animals replace a single one, anthropomorphism 
of animals and its opposite, egomorphism, in which the narrator himself 
appears as hero, and so on.” 

A point insisted on by Professor Taylor, and not sufficiently by earlier 
workers in the field, is the value of negative evidence. Hence, in his tabulation 
of traits he is very careful to make note of absences of traits. Non-existence 
of a trait, he remarks, is a variation always to be taken into account. 

It is impossible in a short space to give such a detailed discussion of the 
method as will represent the clear-cut statement of the introduction to The 
Black Ox, It must not be thought, however, that the author imagines that 
he will arrive at the actual original of the tale by the method employed; he 
will be able only to show that the original form possessed this and that trait. 
This ‘original form’’ or “‘normal form’’ is very valuable as a point of de- 
parture in discussing the vicissitudes of the tale. It serves much the same 
purpose as the “‘starred’’ Indo-European forms in the study of language. 

Only an examination of the main study with its carefully-wrought con- 
clusions can give an idea of the thorough manner in which the theories dis- 
cussed in the introduction are put into practice. 

Folklorists in America owe a debt of gratitude to Professor Taylor for 
presenting to us so clearly this method of folk-tale study, which is being 
more and more widely adopted by European scholars. The method may 
well be employed outside the special field of Europe and Asia, to which it 
has thus far been confined. It may also be used as a basis for the restudy 
of the popular ballads. The great collectors and annotators of the past have 
brought together a large amount of material, and they have made many 
comparisons, often implying principles involved in the present method. But, 
as Professor Taylor has pointed out in a recent article!, it remained for the 
Finnish scholars to formulate these well attested principles into a definite 
scholarly discipline. The study of the tale and the ballad need no longer be 
the random matter it has too frequently been in the past. With this method 
applied to a large number of tales, we may at last reach a place where we can 
again, this time on a reasonably safe basis, theorize as to the history of 
folk-tales and ballads. And meantime these very studies will undoubtedly 
bring much to light about lines of transmission, influences, even migrations 
of peoples, that are now hidden from the eyes of the historian. 

It is fortunate that this study in English will again call to the attention 
of the English-speaking reader the notable series of folk-lore studies of which 
it is a part. Since their inception, a score of years ago, the FF Communications 
have appeared in more than seventy monographs on folk-lore written in 
French, German, or English. Perhaps the majority of them have had to do 
with the tale. Of those, three main kinds of study have appeared. First, 


1 Modern Philology, XXV (1928), 481. 
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a classification of tales (recently revised) served as a basis for surveys of 
tales in various countries. Then, some ten or twelve such surveys have 
appeared, making it possible to save days in searching collections. Finally 
a number of studies of particular tales, some of them models of scholarship, 
have appeared in the series. It is unfortunate that so many important 
American libraries have failed to subscribe for this fundamental] aid in folk- 
lore study. 

As contributor of one of the brilliant studies of folktales in this series, 
Professor Taylor is to be congratulated on the lucidity and thoroughness 
of his monograph, which marks a real advance in the progrees of folk-tale 
research. 

ST1ItH THOMPSON. 

Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 


Kincsuip. Hocart, A. M. Oxford University Press, American Branch, New 
York City. 1927. 

Mr. Hocart attempts to analyze the elements of the complex of the sacred 
king, a culture trait which he believes to be historically related wherever 
found, in the Pacific Islands or in Great Britain. Choosing his illustrations 
somewhat at random, he reconstructs a possible and highly complicated 
picture of the original complex of sacred kingship, an ancestral picture to 
which all later forms are to be referred. The book contains some valuable new 
concrete data from Fiji and Ceylon, and an interesting discussion of cultural 
decadence. 


Honipays. Lloyd Champlin Eddy. 1929. The Christopher Publishing House. 
Boston, 

HoipDayYs is a reference book which contains data arranged in two ways 
on the principal holidays the world over. The chronological preface gives the 
excuses which might be cited for declaring any day of the year a holiday. 
There follow chapters in which types of special days are discussed: birth- 
days, political and historical holidays, holidays whose beginnings were 
religious and have lost the religious significance, and Saints’ Days which 
may still be wholly religious or only days of secular recreation. The work is 
broad in its scope including holiday customs in all parts of the world. 

G. A. BR. 


PAUL BUNYAN CoMEs WEs?. Ida Virginia Turney with illustrations by Helen 
Rhodes, 1928. Houghton Mifflin Co. Boston. $ 1.25. 

This slim but handsome book contains more of the always delightful 
exaggerations and exploits of the hero of the logging camps. In a few graphic 
words the author relates the circumstances which led to the origin of Old 
Faithful in Yellowstone Park, the scratch in the landscape now called the 
Grand Canyon, the falls of the Skomackaway River, Mt. Ranier and other 
natural phenomena of the West, west of ‘‘Dakoty’’, that is. 

The Blue Ox, Babe, which was forty axe handles and a plug o’ terbacker 
between the eyes, is the protagonist of the tale and his innocent perambu- 
lations have incredible results. The most striking features of the yarn are: 
the utter disregard of time and space — an unexpected detour of nine 
hundred miles set Paul back a whole day of his snowshoe journey; matter- 
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of-factness — Paul sent a man for a grindstone with a note on which a circle 
was drawn as a message, he returned with a cheese and Paul blamed him- 
self for forgetting to put a hole in the drawing; and exaggerated imagina- 
tiveness — Paul once got buried in the sawdust from hisown saw because he 
was so interested, he hauled a glacier down from Alaska to dig the Hood Canal. 
Resourcefulness was perhaps the outstanding characteristic of Paul’s nature; 
when he had no railroad spikes to shoot, he tore icicles off the glacier with 
which to kill a polar bear. 

The book has an elegant format, the paper simulates woodpulp, the 
margins are wide, the fullpage illustrations and head and tail pieces are 
linoleum cuts. The illustrations are, to my mind, somewhat too complicated 
and pretentious for the text. Scenes conceived with fewer and simpler lines 
would I think be more in keeping with the matter-of-fact tone of the narrator, 
Altogether this is an attractive gift book which cannot fail to give pleasure, 

GA. 


JoHN HENRY. By Guy B. Johnson 155 pages. Chapel Hill. The University 

of North Carolina Press. 1929. $ 2.00. 

The day of abstract, theoretical discussion of folk-song passes. Time was 
when those who wrote ‘‘authoritatively’’ of the subject did so from armchairs 
in their libraries. They liked to refer in a large way to “the ballads,’’ not to 
individual ballads. They cared little for the citation of specific texts from 
specific times. An interregnum, for the exploration of the history of indivi- 
dual songs, should be welcome. Such an era seems to lie just ahead. The future 
promises to see many investigations of selected traditional songs, current in 
special times and places among special folk-groups. It will be time for 
scholars to resume generalization when many such studies have been made. 

The book of a hundred and fifty pages entitled John Henry and subtitled 
“Tracking Down a Negro Legend’, the work of Guy B. Johnson, deals 
with a specific group of songs, and it is a piece of work that may well serve 
as a model of research, The author will be remembered as a collaborator with 
Howard W. Odum in a work on the folk-song of the Negro, reviewed in these 
columns, and bearing, like John Henry, the imprint of the University of 
North Carolina Press. The author divides the innumerable songs concerning 
his title character into pieces of the work-song type, or ‘‘hammer songs,” 
and narrative songs or ballads, telling of John Henry’s great contest and 
death. The hero of these songs, a “‘steel driving man’’, who ‘‘dies with his 
hammer in his hand,” is the Negro Kwasind, the strong man. His fame has 
been kept alive by Negro singers for more than fifty years. He is a great folk 
character in whom they believe. John Henry’s ancestry may be unknown 
and his reality disputed, but his hold on the mind of Negro singers is amazing. 
He is their idol, much as Paul Bunyan is the favorite of the loggers, But while 
the legends centering about John Henry are vivid and fascinating, they are 
not bizarre and fantastic, like those centering about Paul Bunyan. The latter 
remains mythical to those recounting his exploits, John Henry is believed in. 

Some of the problems that the investigator of the John Henry songs has 
sought to solve are these. Has the legend that John Henry beat the steam 
drill, ‘flesh against machine,” a basis in a real contest, and if so where did 
the contest take place ? He inquires also into the relation of the John Henry 
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and the John Hardy songs. John Hardy has been shown by Professor 
J. H. Cox to have been an authentic person, a real steel driver. The conclusion 
is reached, after careful investigation, that John Hardy and John Henry are 
not identical, as seemed probable before all the evidence came in. Apparent- 
ly the John Hardy songs are of later growth. Other questions raised concern 
the diffusion of the songs and the part played in their migrations by printed 
versions. A facsimile of an old printed version — the place of which in the 
growth of the legend the author tries to fix — forms the frontispiece of the 
book. 

In following the trail that allures him, the investigator importuned stran- 
gers, he says, to tell what they knew of John Henry, he held John Henry 
contests in numerous Negro high schools and colleges, he had the help of 
Negro editors, and he sought John Henry data by means of stories, contests, 
and advertisements in the Negro press. In his investigations of the Big Ben 
tunnel in West Virginia, where many versions of the songs localize the 
story, he enlisted the testimony of Negroes and whites, and of engineers and 
railroad men. He seems to have left no stone unturned in his efforts to 
determine the authenticity of his hero and to follow the history of the songs 
that glorify him. 

Mr. Johnson is ‘‘not one of those who believe that folk-lore studies 
must be dull to be scientific.’’ His book is scientific, a model of investigation, 
but it is fascinating reading as well. 

LOUISE POUND. 
University of Nebraska. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


WONDER TALES FROM BALTIC WIZARDS. Frances Jenkins Olcott, illustrations 
by Victor G. Candell. 1928. Longmans, Green and Co. New York. $ 2.00. 


THE Jol,y Tamor. Lucia Merecka Borski and Kate B. Miller, illustrations 
by Kazimar Klepacki. 1928. Longmans, Green and Co, New York. $ 2.00. 


CASTLES IN SPAIN AND OTHER ENCHANTMENTS. Bertha L. Gunterman, 
illustrations by Mahlon Blaine. 1928. Longmans, Green and Co. New York. 

$ 2.50. 

Educators and parents of the present day are hard put to it in selecting 
books of interest to children. The book that fascinates one child wil] bore 
another. One book is too old for a certain child of nine, too young for 
another. Since many believe that any wellwritten book will do for children 
as well as for adults perhaps the best grownups can do is to turn the children 
loose where they may find and read books of various content and styles so 
they may form a judgment of their own. 

To this end the three books of Longmans, Green and Co. contribute. The 
BALTIC WONDER TALES are simply but interestingly written. They contain 
the wellknown fairy tales in northern dress, not infrequently with a Viking 
flavor. This is a Bang! Boom! Slap! Bang! sort of Book, all tales beginning 
with monosyllabic exclamations. This feature of the style seems a bit affect- 
ed to the adult but the children may like it. The illustrations, carried out 
in great detail, fit the wizardry and complexity of magic in the tales very 
nicely, 
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For one of those children who quietly chuckles at a ridiculous idea or at 
turn of a phrase comes the story of THE JOLLY TAILOR. The humor (and there” 
is much) of these stories depends upon whimsical twists of phrase or situation: 
which constantly surprise the reader and hold his interest. We find he 
as well as in the other two books under review, the familiar Grimm plots with 
localised style and variations, in this case they are Polish. 

The illustrations are as amusing as the text. Each one depicts adequate 
and simply the spirit of the tale it enriches, be it doleful as where the birdg 
separate poppy seeds from gravel with the despairing princess anxious 
watching or the jolly tailor himself sewing up a hole in the sky. The lattes 
drawing appeals greatly to one admiring adult. 

CASTLES IN SPAIN is a book for older children (over ten I should say} 
and is the dullest of the three. Princes, princesses, gorgeous settings, witche; 
magic, all the fairy tale stock-in-trade are here. Good colored pictures 
well as black and white drawings add much to the attractiveness of thig 
book. 

The publishers should be congratulated on the beauty of these books) 
The paper and print are good, margins are wide, reading is easy. The il 
strations are, in most cases, suitable, artistic and closely coordinated wit 
the text. 

GLaDys A, REICHARD. 
Barnard College, 


Columbia University. 








